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—_——.@—— 
HE publication of the French Budget is the event of a 
very dull week. We have discussed M. Magne’s proposals 
elsewhere, but may here state them in briefer form. M. Magne, 
understood by Frenchmen to be ‘one of the Emperor's ablest 
Mamelukes,”—a man, that is, who accepts an order without dis- 
cussion,—calculates that the ordinary revenue of 1838 will be 
67,720,000/., and the ordinary expenditure will be 64,000,000/., 
leaving a surplus of 4,000,0002. within a fraction. Ordinary 
revenue and expenditure have, however, little meaning under the 
Empire, and the truth as confessed by M. Magne is this. ‘The 
Government spent last year 7} millions more than it got, and 
intends in the next two or three years to spend ten millions more, 
chiefly in arming France. ‘The ‘Treasury, therefore, requires a 
Joan of 17,600,000/. cash, that is, the French funds being at 68, 
about twenty five millions sterling at three per cent. ‘The total 
amount of debt incurred by the Empire is thus raised to about 
130,000,000/. ‘The loan is to be an ‘‘ open ” one, and to be raised 
in instalments payable through twenty months ; but of course the 
rate is not yet fixed. The Budget had been discounted on the 
Bourse, and this great addition to the indebtedness of France has 
created little remark, and no alarm. 





Ten French journalists accused of mutilating the reports of 
speeches in the Chambers, contrary to law, have been sentenced 
to fines of 1,000 francs, or six months’ imprisonment. ‘They had 
done nothing except publish quotations, whereas the law requires 
publication in cxtenso. It is said that the Emperor was annoyed 
by this prosecution, but in tlie new Bill on the Press, which he 
undoubtedly revised, a journal is still made liable to fines, the 
lowest of which, with costs, is 480/., for any paragraph Government 
may choose to prosecute; trial by jury is refused, and total sup- 
pression is permitted. M. Pelletan declares in the Corps Législatif 
that of the seventy political journals of Paris only three are prosper- 
ing and five more paying their expenses ; that the taxes on a paper 
with a circulation of 45,000 amount to 40,0001. a year, and its 
divisible revenue to only 4,000/.,—he is speaking of the Débats,— 
and that under the new law ‘ journalists will fall one after another 
in the judicial arena, the gladiators of thought, exclaiming, ‘ Ave 
Cesar! morituri te salutant.’ ” That exquisite bon mot goes into the 
Moniteur, but if M. Pelletan published it under his signature in 
the Débats he would be fined. 





The Irish Government is prosecuting Mr. Sullivan, of the 
Nation and Weekly News, for seditious articles. We have defended 
that proceeding under the circumstances of Ireland, but he is also 
prosecuted for seditious woodeuts in the journals. Well, as de- 
scribed, they do seem seditious, Britannia, for instance, being 
represented as whipping Fenians, which Britannia does not do, | 
—and would fully justify rebellion if she did—but we must confess | 
We look on this prosecution of caricaturists wiih some feeling of 
regret. ‘They are as liable to punishment as any other publicists, 
and may do even more mischief ; but it can rarely be worth while 
for a Government to punish a joke or even a slander thus ex- 
pressed, more especially among a people with a tendency to 
laughter and to fun. A political prosecution should always be 


@ serious affair, and should always, so far as public feeling will 





permit, be directed against serious offences, not against grotes- 
queries, however bitter, or however ill-intentioned. 


The Liverpool Chamber of Commerce has appointed a Com- 
mittee to consider the laws bearing upon commercial credit and 
morality, of which the Chamber entertains no very cheering view. 
At a meeting on Wednesday several speakers contended that the 
Bankruptcy laws weakened morality, and the practice of executing 
post-nuptial settlements in order to enter into riskful speculations 
was strongly condemned. Mr. W. Rathbone (jun.), in an able 
speech, expressed an opinion that the causes which have produced 
the extraordinary prosperity of recent times would, in about 
twenty years, have expended themselves, and strongly advise. all 
merchants to take advantage of the remaining time of grace to lay 
the foundations of credit deep and strong. He wanted to see 
frugal living, strict honour, and laws intended to repress instead 
of encouraging laxity. In short, he wants to see the Eighth Com- 
mandment obeyed, and we would wish he might live till he does, 
—only by that time he would be such a weary man. 


s 

The French Bill for the Reorganization of the Army has passed 
the Senate by a majority of 125 to 1, and now only awaits the 
Emperor's signature to become law. ‘The solitary <lissident, the 
Abdiel who contended with Moloch, was M. Michel Chevalier, who 
argued that under the law of 1832 France could raise 620,000 
men, that the Continental armies were mainly on paper, that the 
finances were the sinews of war, that the nations of Europe were 
no longer hostile to one another, that France had lost nothing but 
her ascendancy, that equality was a noble position, and that 
Europe ought to federate itself to resist Russia and America, who 
in 1900 would have a hundred millions of men apiece, instead of 
wasting its resources in internal war. Rather dreamy, all that, but 
we suspect the Emperor did not wish the Bill passed without a 
division. 





The Daily News of yesterday informs us that Dr. Frederick Wood 
has retired from his candidature for the University of London, and 
in doing so has encouraged his supporters to give their votes to 
Mr. Lowe, on the ground that Mr. Lowe will support the true 
Liberal view both in relation to the Irish Church Establishment 
and in relation to the education both of the middle and the lower 
classes. The Daily News says justly that Mr. Bagehot, who is 
a graduate of the University of London, which Mr. Lowe is not, 
will, ** both on that ground, and by reason of his literary eminence 
and economic knowledge, reccive a large amount of support from 
gentlemen of all shades of opinion.” For our own parts, we 
believe him to take quite as liberal a view of the Ivish-Church 
question as Mr. Lowe, as sound a view of primary education, 
and a much sounder one of middle-class education. A statesman 
who thinks that the Universities should abdicate what is, after all, 
their highest function,—that of laying down the curriculum of 
liberal education,—and would let ‘ parents,”"—whom, by his own 
account, he regards as thinking so much of the till and the 
counting-house that they have no mind left for greater affairs,— 
replace them as a matter of “privilege and prerogative,” is 
no typical representative for a University. Indeed, Mr. Lowe 
betrays no belief in intellectual culture at all. lis idea of a 
University is the Useful Knowledge Society. In any case, we 
hope that the University will not publicly register her inability 
to choose a fit candidate from amongst her own graduates. 

The Bishop of Capetown has been deterred by the protest of 
the Bishop of London, and by a further protest written by the 
Archbishop of York, against proceeding with the consecration of 
Mr. Macrorie as schismatic Bishop of Natal. Indeed, it appears 
that his consecration was never intended in’ any English diocese, 
as it was thought that a legal question might be raised under the 
statute referrel to by the Bishop of London. ‘The proposal was 
to have this slightly questionable consecration,—like the question- 
able marriages of old days,—performed in Scotland, and the 
Primus and the Scotch Bishops were assemble] together to 
deliberate on the proposal on ‘Thursday, at the Bishop of 
St. Andrew's, Perth,—when a telegram from Bishop Gray, 


who appears to be at length either staggered, or held back by more 
Pi ¢ gs ’ 
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° 1 . . ’ Pie. 
men, advised the episcopal conspirators to dday.” The ‘Jo! in Mullany, a Fenian *‘ centre,” and one o . 
L i ’ e Of the Prisoners 
been acted by | accused of blowing up Clerkenwell Prison, has turned Gree 
p . ; ee l 
evidence. His testimony implicates Barrett, the man arrested at 


pr tdent 
niost extraordinary part in the whole matter has 
lis Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury, who, in his place in 
Couvoeation, expressed his strong disapproval of the proposal to | Glasgow, as the one who actually fired the barrel. It Appears 
consecrate a new Bishop for Natal; but who has since becn won | that the accused are,all taken by surprise at the tre achery, ag the “ 
over by Dr. Gray and Dr, Selwyn into various words of sanction, ; think it, of Mullany, which will probably be fatal to them, Its 
and even a private reply to the Primus of tha Scotch Episcopal | strange that the abler among them cannot see thata conspirae 
Chureh that he ‘‘saw no objection to the consecration taking | in which almost every third man is ready to betr: ay the other tro 
place in Scotland, in accordance with the request of the South | —in which, in fact, they are compelled to enlist men they cannot 
African Bishops.” But he, too, now recommends delay. It is | trust for a moment, is foredoomed to failure. ‘The revelations 
evident that all parties attach the greatest importance to the | made in the Courts are nothing to the revelations placed privately 


decision of the Archbishop, or rather to his indecision. If consecra- | in the hands of Government. 


tion can make the judgment of a weak, amiable man who does not deiee iat heats 5 gional a 
know his own mind for many months together, a matter of high|  * > ": — ” — . aie Zhancellor of the Rating Exche. 
import, it is a pity that the same ceremony does not make it also a - wef t appears from a return recently presented to Parliament 
Ratha aunse Heckel, iat the total amount of rates levied in England and Wales during 
————_—_—_—_—_—. 1866 reached the enormous sum of 18,367,773/., or more dies 
Mr. Macrorie has published his defence of himself for accepting | bh: uf the total expenditure of the United Kingdom, after deducting 
the office of competitive Bishop of Natal. It is a zealous and | the interest on the National Debt. The payment, if equally distri. 
conscientious sort of letter, in a narrow way. The worthy man | buted, would amount to 18s. a head, or 4/. 103. per household, g 
evidently thinks that supporting sacerdotal judges against lay | most serious deduction from the comforts of the people. The 
judges means making noble war against what he describes as ‘‘a whole of this amount is borne by the occupiers and householders 
cold and lifeless Erastianism.” He is very eager to wipe out | of the kingdom, the amounts being regulated, not by wealth, but 
from the Church of South Africa “ the dark stain” ‘‘ of complicity | by rental. When educational rates have been added, the total of 
in deadly error,” and so on. Mr. Macrorie is evidently a good local taxation will be equivalent to an income-tax of at least 
man, and follows such lights as he has. But as the Rev. F. D, | eighteenpence in the pound, surely a sufficient field for a states. 
Maurice puts it powerfully in another column, he will not t easily man to employ his intellect on. Income-tax excepted, people now 
convince the world that the Church is the Church of Christ, and | feel rates more than they do taxes. 
| 


not the manufacture of the State, even by proving the right of A meeting of about 1,500 shipwrights and some shipbuilder 
ecclesiastics to administer justice in it, and denying the jurisdic- was held last Saturday in Limehouse, the speeches at which will 
tion of lay Courts. The world will continue to believe that the | tend greatly to restrict the flow of charity to the East End, The 
most just tribunals =e the most of Christ's, and England will meeting was informed that the iron shipbuilding trade was trans. 
hardly reconsider her judgment as to the value of sacerdotal ferring itself from the ‘Thames to the Clyde, where it had increased 
Courts of equity. in one year 37,124 tons, but that gentlemen present in the room 
were prepared to give contracts for ships if the men would accept 
the wages paid on the Clyde. This the men refused, saying they 
would have 7s, a day, and one workman declaring that in times of 
poverty wages ‘‘ ought rather to be rose,” which is like saying that 
coals ought to be dear in summer and cheap in winter. It was stated 
that the difference of wages was 2s. against London, but the men 
retort that the difference does not go to them, but to sub-contrac- 
tors employed by the builders to save themselves trouble. They 
| say that they get only dts. a week through the winter. Mr. 
Roland, however, their chief spokesman, greatly weakened his 
case by contending that masters got 19} per cent. on their 
capital, a rate which in a very risky business is certainly not 
enormous. At all events, if they can get 25 per cent. on the 
Clyde through low wages, wages must fall here, or business will 
go tothe Clyde; that is as certain as that water will run down bill 
A Committee of conciliation was, however, formed, and we trust 
that under their efforts the loss, which clearly must be borne by 
somebody, will fall on the sub-contractors. 

















Politicians who attend to Italian affairs have been a little | 
surprised at the clearness of the Budget introduced by Count 
Cambray Digny, a gentleman known chiefly as an agreeable 
courtier.. We are informed, however, that the Count, who has the 
rare faculty of knowing what he does not know, makes of him- 
self as Finance Minister a funnel for S. Bastogi, perhaps the best 
tinapvier in Italy. Ie read his Budget in the Chamber, and read 
also the very exceiient .peech in which he showed that the Italian | 
revenue, without reckoning Venice, had risen since 1861 from 
20,600,000/. to 28,700,000/ —an increase of eight millions sterling 
—while the expenditure was reduced nearly as much. An equili- 
brium would thus have been established, but that the increase was | 
slow, the deficits met by loans, the railways pushed on sharply, | 

| 
! 
| 
| 
| 


and the permanent expenses thus increased by 12,000,000/. a year 
—a sum it is exceedingly difficult to meet, though the new tax on | 


flour will, it is believed, yield 4,000,000/., or more than the Count 
has anticipated. 





We have received the fuller accounts of the proceedings with 
respect to the reinstatement of Mr. Stanton, by order of the Senate, 
in his oftice of Secretary at War. It appears that General Grant | at Glasgow on ‘Tuesday, the Duke of Argyll presiding, at which 
promptly retired in his favour, and continues to hold the most | the Bishop of Argyll and the Isles is reported to have made a very 
friendly intercourse with Mr, Stanton, and that Mr. M‘Culloch and | remarkable speech, full of high thought and wide faith :—* When 
the other Secretaries do likewise, though Mr. Johnson does not see | we discover in Holy Scripture (that which at first sight might 
him, and he had not, when we heard, attended any Cabinet meeting. | seem to disprove its supernatural character) the marks of human 
General Grant, who evidently thoroughly understands the ys aad infirmity, not only in its text, but in the substance, and dis- 

| 


A meeting of the National Bible Society of Scotland was held 





of public feeling, is not in the least disposed to fight Mr. John-/| cover the meaning of this, we get from this a proof of its 
son's battles, and we cannot observe the slightest indication any- | being from above, which we did not expect, and which, so far 
where that Mr. Johnson is acquiring that great honour and favour | from taking from its heavenly origin, adds proof that it is 
as the champion of a well riddled and now quite impracticable from above.” As to the human in Scripture containing the 
Constitution, which the extraordinary letter of our Yankee Corres- | divine, “there is,” said the Bishop, ‘a junction, and a haze 
pondent published to-day attributes to him. | at the junction,—an impossibility of severing the earthly from 
aye hag ae | the heavenly without injury to each other. We must not at- 
tempt it. But rather let us stand at a little distance,’ and the 
dimness will disappear.” ‘That is true, and a very fine image 
to describe the wholeness of Divine truth, when looked at “ from 


Mr. Corry, First Lord of the Admiralty, attended the annual 
dinner of Australian Colonists, and made an interesting state- 
ment. Victoria has organized a Naval Reserve; the Nelson, a 
fine line-of-battle ship, has been presented to the colony as a a little distance,” without microscopic examination of its dove- 
training ship, and an iron-clad is building for the defence of tailing with the human, But then, on both sides of the line of 
Melbourne. The cost of maintaining both will be defrayed by junction we need no such reserve. ‘There is that which is plainly 
the colony, but the iron-clad will be under the orders of the| ith of Heaven and of carth in the Bible, as well as this line 
officer in command of the station. Victoria has set an adinirable of intersection which it is a mere trial of the vision to define 
precedent, and if the other colonies will imitate her, Australia 
will have a powerful little fleet. She will want one, should it —_—_—_—___— 
ever be her destiny, as we believe it will be, to conquer and! The Contemporary Review of January contained an interesting 
utilize the islands of the Indian Archipelago, a dependency which | article called “Rome at the Close of 1867,—Notes from within the 
may be worth more to her than India has been to us, and which | City,”—in which, however, a charge of cowardice against Signor 
; Mazzini, or at least of contriving dangers for others which he never 


too closely. 





no other nation can hold. 
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jared himeelf, was not indistinctly implied. Mr. C. E. Maurice 
writes a short letter to the editor in the new (February) number to 
defend his friend from that charge, which no one who personally 
knows S. Mazzini ever believed. Mr. Maurice points out that 
§. Mazzini bore the standard in the Italian army which, under 
(jaribaldi’s leadership, evacuated Milan in 1847; and that he was 
at the head of affairs during the siege of Rome in 1849, and 
remained in the city after its capture by the French, walking pub- 
licly in the streets. Mr. Maurice declares that Mazzini did noi insti- 

te, because he did not approve, Garibaldi’s last attempt, believing 
that nothing but a republican movement would be of the slightest 
ase,—for which he was, indeed, actively preparing. One of his 
recent appeals to the Italians was written in iialy,—where he is 
still, we believe, under sentence of death,—and where he certainly 
risked his liberty by his presence. He has, indeed, repeatedly 
risked his life in Italy at times when he might really have been 
executed if apprehended, which he would not be now. Ill as we 
think of S. Mazzini's political judgment, he is certainly as brave 
as a lion, and as disinterested as a woman. 


The Council of the Working-Men’s Club and Institute Union 
have made arrangements to hold a series of meetings at their 
office for the discussion of questions of social and political in- 
terest, with the special object of enabling men of different classes 
to become better acquainted with each other's aims and opinions. 
It is not desired that in these discussions there should be any- 
thing in the nature of “speechifying,” or a display of mere 
controversialism, but that persons who have no opportunity of 
knowing at first hand the ideas and aspirations of classes out- 
side their own should have that opportunity, with a view to a 
better common understanding on the great topics of the day, 
and therefore to a more satisfactory solution of them. ‘The Council 
believe that those who so meet may confer together on such 
subjects to their mutual advantage, and with the important result 
of enabling classes, too much alienated in fecling to appreciate 
each other more justly, and to take a less sectional view of public 
questions. ‘The first of these meetings was held last Thursday 
evening, when a thoroughly practical discussion took place on 
“ The Religious and the Financial Difficulties of the Education 
Question, from the Working-Man’s Point of View.” It was 
opened by the Rev. T. W. Fowle, who has so successfully worked 
the Conscience Clause at Trinity Schools, in Hoxton. 


A crowded meeting of the Geographical Society was held last 
Monday, to receive from Mr. Young an account of his success- 
fal journey in Dr. Livingstone’s track, and the proofs that the 
story of his death was fabricated. Nothing very new transpired ; 
but Sir Samuel Baker, who had formerly deeply committed himself 
to melancholy prophecies, could not refrain from being lugubrious 
even in the face of good news, and darkly intimating that though 
one story of his death had been false, some other would come and 
turn out true. ‘* With only nine followers it was hardly possible 
he could get to Alexandria. He hoped, however, almost against 
hope, that they would hear of his return to Zanzibar.” He was 
very anxious also to export a cat-o’-nine-tails for the benefit of 
the lying Johanna men,—their sin being, as far as we can make 
out, in Sir Samuel Baker’s eyes, less their lie, than their failure to 
verify his exceptional and special belief in their truthfuluess for 
that occasion only. Why is Sir Samuel Baker so profoundly and 
mournfully desponding? It almost looks as if he were a little 
jealous of Dr. Livingstone’s succeeding as well as himself. 


Mr. Neate, M.P. for Oxford, has put out a rather curious 
attack on Mr. Bonamy Price, the candidate for the chair of 
political economy at the approaching vacancy. Mr. Rogers is, 
we believe, re-cligible for the next period of five years, and as he 
has worked hard at his professorship and discharged his duties 
ably, we do not know why he should not be re-elected. But that 
is no reason for such a blundering attack on Mr. Price,—an 
eminent and learned economist of no quack school, though hold- 
ing some special modifications of currency theory peculiar to him- 
self. Mr. Neate, in his haste, first represented him as saying 
precisely the opposite of what Mr. Price did say ; and then, in his 
apology for his mistake, repeated the charge that Mr. Price’s 
doctrine as to banking,—that notes payable to bearer on demand 
may be safely issued, as in the American banks, on a deposit of 
public securities,—is an offshoot of “ the Birmingham school ” of 
inconvertible currency. We are very much astonished to hear 
it. We never heard the two doctrines in any way connected 
before. The former is held by a vast number of the most scien- 
tific economists. ‘The latter is the specific of a knot of ignorant 
empirics. 





There appears to be a good deal of weakness still in the arrange- 
ments for the relief of distress in East London. A Central Exe- 
cutive Committee has been formed, but it appears from the 
remarks made at a meeting convened on Wednesday by the 
Bishop of London, that it has very little control over the societies 
represented at its meetings. They are not bound, that we can 
see, by its action, though they may possibly obtain through it in- 
formation as to what they are all doing. This is not organization, 
but only intercommunion, a very feeble substitute. Will not 
these societies consent to merge themselves a little more, or at 
least to divide localities, instead of dividing work ? 

A curious sect, called “The Peculiar People,” whose head- 
quarters seem to be in Essex, have risen up amongst us, and the 
death of a child in one of the families of this sect in London 
from inflammation of the lungs Has brought them before the 
public, through a coroner's inquest and a subsequent trial for 
manslaughter. It appears that when the child, Lois Wagstaffe,— 
Lois is a Scripture name, taken from 2 Timothy, i. 5,—fell ill, 
her parents, believing that it was distrust of the Lord to send for 
a physician, had her anointed with oil by the elders of the church, 
according to the directions in the Epistle of James, and then 
trusted to the Lord for her recovery. ‘The child died. It did not 
appear that there had been any certainly improper treatment. 
It had barley - water, corn-flour, milk, port wine, and a 
little weak brandy and water towards the last. The surgeon 
who was examined seemed to think the brandy and water 
bad, and that medical help might have saved the child. But 
stimulants are now given by the best physicians in case of 
great weakness, and it is by no means clear that Lois would have 
been saved by medical advice. Mr. Justice Willes charged very 
much in favour of the parents, pointing out that they had cer- 
tainly. not been guilty of ‘ gross and culpable negligence,” but 
that, while entertaining a very foolish objection to medical advice, 
they had done the best they knew for the child, and given it the 
best of food. The jury acquitted Mr. and Mrs, Wagstaffe, add- 
ing a censure for not calling in medical arivice. 


The verdict was evidently right, but one cannot help asking 
where ‘trust in the Lord” begins and ceases. ‘These * peculiar 
people ” evidently do not “trust to the Lord” for food, which 
Mr. Wagstaffe earns in the usual way as a wharf labourer. They 
take human means, apparently, for everything but the cure of 
sickness. A.juryman on the coroner’s jury asked them why 
they did not obey our Lord’s suggestion of sending for a 
physician; but when Mr. Wagstaffe promptly asked where it 
was, he was silenced. He referred, no doubt, to the saying, “‘ They 
that are whole need not a physician, but they that are sick,”—a 
pretty clear intimation that our Lord did believe in medical help. 
It is very curious, this lingering of the notion that disease proceeds 
more especially and directly from God’s will than any other part 
of our involuntary life. We suppose it is the supernatural impres- 
sions connected with death, which extend themselves as it were 
along all the avenues which lead to it. 


The new French Loan—17,600,000/.—being for a smaller 
amount than was anticipated, National Stocks have been very firm 
this week, and an advance of about $ per cent. has taken place 
in the quotations. On Monday, Consols, both for money and 
time, opened at 927, 95. Yesterday they left off at 95}. 3; 
Reduced and New Three per Cents., 93}, 7; Exchequer Bills, 
23s. to 27s. prem.; India Bonds, 40s. aud 503, prem. Bank 
Stock has been quoted at 247 to 249. Foreign Bonds have 
further increased in value, with a steady market for most securi- 
ties, Bank Shares have been dealt in to a very moderate extent ; 
but Railway Stocks have sold freely, at very full prices. The 
stock of bullion in the Bank of England is 22,519,625/.; in the 
Bank of France, 41,707,122/. 


Yesterday and on Friday week the leading Foreign Bonds left 


off at the annexed quotations :— 
Friday, Jan. 24. Friday, Jan. 31, 
Mexican ove oe eos ove ooo ose 15} “= 164 
Spanish New .. on om iad a on 35} in aug 
Turkish 6 per Cents,, 1553 ... ssi aia on Got one 605 


. i epee ae 59 
United States 5.20's ... a“ iis om ie 7ly wee 724 
Yesterday and on Friday week the leading British Railways 
left off at the annexed quotations :— 
Friday, Jan, 24. Friday, Jan. 31, 
Great Eastern... mee Bas eve Big 


Great Northern =~ -_ om on - los} ave 107% 
Great Western as id ane me os 4g exe 464 
Lancashire and Yorkshire ... sls “ own 126 ove 127 
London and Brighton om aie oe se 474 ae 45} 
London and North-Western a _ one 1173 ove 119 
London and South-Westera aes coe ove 75 ove 81 
London, Chatham, and Dover... is in 1s} on 134 
Metropolitan .., ose a a 113; a 118} 
Midland... ove ove ove ons ooo ooo 1053 we 1074 
North-Eastern, Berwick ... soe sot ove 105 wes lot 
Do. York... wo om waa ons 4 eve 96 
South-Easterm.., seo oes seen a 69} om 6)j 
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TOPICS OF THE D AY | whatever. The reorganization and rearming of the military 
—_p>——_ 


wes may have been yr but neither soldiers, hor 
—_ ae -., |Chassepots, nor siege artillery produce, or can ' 

THE FRENCH LOAN OF TWENTY-FIVE MILLIONS. | any cme economic result. They do not in ae a 
: Budget published on Tuesday by the French Minister | relieve the country of a periodic unrest, as our own Volunteers 
of Finance is not, indeed, a War Budget, but it is a war- | have done. The Mexican expedition has proved a pure “ead 

like one, for two reasons. It has been overweighted by charges | alike to France, to Mexico, and to the world. The Roman 
mainly incurred to bring the Army into an effective condition, | expedition has only added one more to the enemies against whom 
and it adds one more to the many failures which it is now | France must provide. The German policy, it may be conceded 
essential for the Emperor to efface. His policy of the last has secured a good for mankind; but the immense expendi- 
two years has failed at every point, and it is now shown to | ture it has entailed has and can as yet produce only soldiers 
have been extravagantly wasteful in actual expenditure of |and cannon for France. It is true that, with this expenditure 
cash. Mexico has been abandoned, America alienated, Italy | France has bought an Imperial Government which in many 








irritated to hatred, North Germany allowed to consolidate 
itself, an enormous increase demanded to the blood tax, and 
the whole nation placed under arms merely to preserve it 
from falling out of its old position in the world, which, never- 
theless, has declined. These are very great and very visible 
failures, and now the Imperial Government is compelled to 
acknowledge that the failures have, in two years, increased 
French taxation for ever by three-quarters of a million a year 
of mere dead weight. Cautiously as M. Magne words his 
statements, this is their sum and substance. The total actual 
deficit of the year just ended—and by deficit we mean the 
difference between receipt and expenditure—has been 
7,560,000/. sterling, nearly 10 per cent. upon the revenue, 
a sum which would drive Mr. Gladstone half frantic, and give 
a shade of annoyance to Mr. Disraeli’s more impassive face. 
The causes of that deficiency have been the orders to rearm, 
the Mexican retreat, the Toman expedition, and the 
falling-off in consumption and trade activity produced by 
the European condition of unrest. Eleven millions sterling 
more will be required to complete the armaments, to organize 
the new levies, to provide certain bye-roads, to perfect the 
reconstruction of the navy, in short, to carry out the Imperial 
ideas, of which only one can be said to be certainly reproduc- 
tive. New taxes to meet these outlays would certainly be 
unpopular, as unpopular as the new conscription ; the floating 
debt, now thirty millions, cannot safely be increased, and the 
only resource is a loan, which M. Magne fixes at 17,600,000/. 
But it will be observed that on any fair reading of his state- 
ment he wants 440,000,000 francs in cash, not in rventes, and 
as he must borrow this sum at 68, the loan is actually one for 
25,000,0007., costing for ever, at 3 per cent., 750,000/. a 
year, or, as it were, adding a new Civil List to the expenditure 
of the country. Moreover, France is warned that this amount 
will not restore an equilibrium in her finances, that “it would 
be an illusion to suppose that by all this expenditure every- 
thing would be accomplished.” More, it is clear, will be 
demanded, and more, if the present system lasts, will be voted 


without resistance, almost without inquiry, as the price which | 
France pays for the blessings involved in personal government | 


and the consequent “safety of society.” No compensation to 
Mexican bondholders, for example, is included in this budget ; 
yet compensation, it is certain, must be given, and M. Magne 
hints that the claim is based on “ moral considerations,” and 
will be provided for in aseparate Act. Frenchmen do not, it is 
true, think much about finance ; but there are classes of French- 
men who do, and it is impossible that they should view 


without alarm a policy which silently adds 10 per cent. | 
to the expenditure of the country, yet involves an almost com- | 


plete abstinence from new taxation. 

We do not, of course, mean to say that France is in any 
immediate financial danger. It is not. We question if the 
real wealth of France, the annual outturn produced by her 
extremely intelligent industry, has ever been fairly estimated, 
either by her own economists or by ours. Her own have been 
hampered by delusions as to the proportion borne by external 
commerce to total production, and ours by some inability to 
understand a distribution of wealth so much wider than that 


which prevails in England. The incidence of taxation, too, | 
° e e - ° ° | 
is still badly arranged in France, falling too heavy on agricul- | 


ture, and she has only begun to carry out the principle of 
Free Trade. With her railways complete and her trade enfran- 
chised, France could probably bear a taxation of a hundred 
millions a year, and it must be remembered that her debt is still 
less than two-thirds of ours. If the Emperor wasted eight millions 
a year for twenty more years France would still stagger along, 
a heavily burdened but still solvent and most formidable 
power. Itis the absence of return for all this expenditure, 
the waste in the application of all these loans, which is so 
alarming to observers. Of this present one, for example, 
scarcely anything is so applied that it will fructify in any way 


| ways and to a very wonderful extent has increased her mate. 
jrial wealth. The cash value of the improvement in her means 
of communication and the reform in her tariff may be, and pro- 
| bably is, equal to the whole extra cost in cash of the Imperial 
regime. But then that extra cost need not have been thrown 
away. Had the Emperor never gone to Mexico, or ‘had he 
understood German politics, or had he not carried the Army 
Bill, he would not have been less strong, but more strong,—the 
force and unity, and, in some respects, the wisdom of the 
Imperial Government would have been purchased without this 
excessive outlay. The suit might have been won without a mort- 
gage as well as with one, and though the suit may be finan- 
cially still worth winning, the mortgage is pure, because 
unnecessary, loss. Itis this which comes home to Frenchmen, 
and which will day by day strengthen the necessity felt by the 
Emperor to efface by some brilliant deed or some splendid 
acquisition the recollection of his failures. Of the loan to be 
raised much has already been spent and more is pledged, and 
it does not therefore imply immediate war; but it has been 
spent and is pledged in order to make war easy, and the neces- 
sity of raising it must increase the readiness of the master of 
France to give the final signal. 
The irritation of France would be much greater were she ever 
to awake to the fact that the personal government she is 
supposed to desire, and the strong government she really 
desires, may be purchased at very much less cost. The ex- 
penditure of France in round numbers is not less than 
80,000,0002 a year, of which the debt does not yet absorb 
16,000,0002. Her administration therefore costs 64,000,000/. 
The administration of New Prussia, which is in many respects 
even stronger than that of France, which, like hers, is con- 
ducted through a scientifically organized bureaucracy, which 
| rests upon equally immense military power, certainly does not 
cost, under the new regime, including the civil expenses of the 
| dependent States, 32,000,000/., of which the debt consumes 
2,000,000/. Speaking roughly, and allowing for a local taxa- 
tion of which we have no details, it is nearly certain that France 
is governed at twice the expense of North Germany, an extra- 
ordinary and to us almost unintelligible fact, which will one day 
strike the political mind of France. Prussia has been governed 
for half a century by a personal will and a strong bureaucracy, 
yet she is at this moment, out of all question, the most econo- 
mically governed State in Europe. There is nothing in her 
social condition which would account for the fact, yet which 
does not exist in France, and we are driven back on the con- 
clusion that there is waste in France almost as great as in 
England, a waste intensified by the high-pressure speed and 
theatric policy of the Imperial regime. Waste makes extra- 
| vagance doubly dangerous, and France once aroused may one 
day question whether her internal security and external weight, 
her magnificent army and scientific police could not be pur- 
chased at less cost to the industry, the commerce, and the 
savings of the country. For the present all goes well, but an 
extra ten centimes of taxation cannot be postponed for ever, 
and an extra ten centimes imposed in the interest of public 
faith destroyed the Provisional Government. 





THE BISHOP OF OXFORD ON THE SUN OF OUR 
EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM. 

S the great patent candle manufacturer, whose adiirable 
schools for his workmen's children are so famous, a Dis- 
senter? We are disposed to infer it from the Bishop of Oxford's 
grand rhetorical flourish at the close of his very silly and mis- 
chievous speech at the Tunbridge Wells’ meeting held in aid 
of the National Schools’ Society. “If you levy a rate,’ con- 
cluded the right reverend prelate (with one of those desperate 
snatches at a perorational metaphor which always remind one 
of Mr. Toots’s peroration at the wedding breakfast of Mr. 
Feeder, B.A., ‘and may the flowers that we have this day 
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ri 
strewn in their path be,” said Mr. Toots, pausing for a 
metaphor,—“ the banishers of gloom )— “if you levy a 
rate, there must be an end of the voluntary teaching of 
the poor for the love of Christ. By compulsion, I main- | 
tain you would be taking the sun out of the system, and 
substituting for it the miserable fabricated lights of Price’s 
manufacture.” Mr. Toots’s “ banishers of gloom ” were quite 
vague and abstract, no doubt, beside “the miserable fabri- 
cated lights of Price’s manufacture.” But why specially 
« Price’s,"—unless, indeed, it was the Bishop's genial way “ of 
sticking a knife,” as Sydney Smith called it, “into a Dis- 
genter?”’ If “Price,” or whoever reigns in Price's place, be 
a Dissenter, and if his great night schools are perhaps even 
secular, then the Bishop may have had a_ controversial 
purpose in speaking of the fabrication of Price’s candles as 
specially “miserable.” If not, the point of the depreciating | 
emphasis on Price’s venerable name is a little difficult to 
understand. ‘*Price’s” is not usually regarded as a rhetorical 
epithet, and the Bishop was apparently in want of some 
rhetorical epithet, when he so epigrammatically threw off this 
worthy candle manufacturer's proper name in its place. 

But, to leave the episcopal image, which, after all, will 
probably be a mystery to the end of time, to the thing 
imaged thereby,—the thesis of the Bishop’s speech was to 
condemn utterly and irrevocably both the kinds of educational 
compulsion now proposed,—that intended to compel the 
ereation of good schools where no schools are, by the 
machinery of a compulsory rate,—and that intended to com- 
pel the attendance of children by refusing them the right to 
be employed for wages unless they are at the time under the 
process of education. The first of these steps would, in the 
more luminous than precise language of the Bishop, be “ taking 
the sun out of the system,”—*the sun” being, as we under- 
stand the eloquent prelate, voluntary religious education. The 
latter, the imposing a penalty on children who will not be | 
educated, would be simply nugatory,—playing into the hands | 
of the idlest, instead of giving them a fresh motive for learn- 
ing. Now, with respect to the first and more important 
measure,—the power of compulsory rating on districts which 
decline to provide themselves with efficient voluntary schools,— 
the Bishop is apparently content with asswuing that it will 
“take the sun out of the system.”” The only reason he 
ventures to offer is, that “directly you introduce the rate- | 
payer, you must give him the real direction of the instruction 
which the rates he provides furnishes.” No doubt; and as 
the Bishop goes on to assert, and we ourselves pointed out last 
week, that means that in rate-founded schools the most that 
you can do in the way of religious instruction will be the | 
publie reading of the Bible. We think with the Bishop that 
no directly Church or sectarian education will be possible in 
such schools. We think, also with the Bishop, that the 
education given at such schools as these will be needlessly | 
defective,—not because we agree with him on the importance 
of technical theological instruction to the young (on the con- 
trary, we think it oftener does harm than good), but because 
the highest and most energetic moral natures will take no 
such active part in schools of this kind as they probably 
would take in religious schools where they have a freer scope 
for their character. So far, then, we entirely go with the 
Bishop, that it would be a great evil, if not quite “ taking the 
sun out of the system,”’—a process of which we have no 
aetual experience,—to supersede the denominational religious 
schools by rate-aided schools teaching only that “caput 
of religion on which all sects agree. But by what 
rhetorical leaping-pole does the Bishop leap from the position | 
that ratepayers’ schools cannot be so complete and useful as | 
the denominational schools, to the position that, if you once | 
hold the threat over a place of founding a school by rates | 
in the absence of efficient and sufficient schools of any other | 
kind, such schools will everywhere be founded, and will) 
everywhere supersede those which existed before ? Does | 
the Bishop suppose that because, when a man is bank- 
rupt, a receiver is appointed by law to collect his debts, 
receivers universally supersede ordinary tradesmen? On the | 
contrary, would not the certainty that, if a man were to become 
bankrupt, no receiver would be appointed by law to collect 
the debts due to him, rather tend to increase than diminish 
the frequency of bankruptcy? The fact that you compel the | 
discharge (necessarily less perfectly) of the duty which any 


mortunin ”’ 








district has neglected, and that, too, in a manner which must | 


impose a burden appreciable by all, is no fresh ‘n/ucement to 
neglect that duty.—but the reverse. If the various religious 


“enominations have any such zeal as the Bishop of Oxford | 


ever gave birth to. 


_ education,—we may characterize it simply as ignorant. 


‘imputes to them, the prospect of having the work of educa- 


tion taken definitively out of their hands and put into the hands 
of persons who, whatever their religious convictions, will 
not be allowed to teach them, will be a new stimulus 
to exertion, not a new discouragement. If they have no 


such zeal as the Bishop imputes to them, are we to be 


told that because they do not do their duty the children of 


‘the district are to be utterly neglected,—that because their re- 


ligious principles are already neglected, they are to be neglected 
altogether, and allowed to grow up like little savages? We 
cannot understand the right reverend: prelate. He appears to 
us to argue in favour of allowing voluntary denominational 
exertion to be as remiss and negligent as it chooses in provid- 
ing for the educational wants of the country, lest it should be 
disheartened by the prospect of being superseded by some less 
perfect system. We have more confidence in the religious 
schools than the Bishop. We believe that the effect of 
giving them notice that they will inevitably lose their mono- 
poly ux/ess they provide efficiently for the population round 
them,—in which case they will be assisted by Government,— 


| will be to make them redouble their efforts after efficiency. 


But if not,—why so much the worse for them. The children 
of the poor are not to be left ignorant because the Christian 
Churches and Sects are indifferent. If the best education is 
wanting, we must give the best we can get. The Bishop's 
notion of providing no remedy for negligence on the part of 
religious bodies, strikes us as the quaintest device for stimulat- 
ing their zeal which even an ingenious mind like Dr. Wilberforce’s 
If you want to make a man work hard, do 
you promise him that you will never fill up his place by any one 
else? The process which the Bishop of Oxford describes as 
“taking the sun out of the system” seems to us, even in the 
sense which he appears to give to that tremendous metaphor, 
to be better described by putting the sun into it. 

As to the Bishop’s attack on the proposal to prevent children 
from taking wages under a certain age who are not under 
* Has 
it ever occurred to these wise philosophers of Laputa,”’ says 
the ironical prelate, “who are dealing with these things on 
some system of trigonometrical surveys” [we fail to catch 
here the point of the Bishop's sarcasm ] “ that even if the father 
shall not be able to employ our lout in a neighbouring farm- 


| yard unless our lout has gained a necessary amount of learning. 


our lout very likely dislikes work in a farm-yard? So if they say, 
‘You shan’t work for Farmer Hobbes because you haven't learnt 
so much,’ he will answer, ‘Then I shall go and play marbles;’ and 
no doubt that will suit his temperament a great deal better.” 
Is the Bishop quite unaware that the system he makes so 


| . . . . . 
much heavy fun of, has been in operation for a great number 


of years in our factory towns, and has answered perfectly ? 


'Beeause if he is not, he might condescend to take into 
| . este ° 

account the perceived and known effects of this system, instead 
' of so painfully imagining results which do not in fact occur. 


The truth is, that on the whole, the Bishop’s imaginary ‘ lout’ 


‘isnot apractical being. Extraordinary as Dr. Wilberforce may 


perhaps think it, it is yet true that an average English child 
is anxious to earn something, and will feel it a very great 
privation to be prevented from earning something for himself. 
And as this is known on long experience to be the state of the 


| ease, we do not see why it should be ignominious to act upon 


that knowledge. If it is “trigonometrical” to take account 
of facts, —and trigonometry really does take account of some 
facts,—we can only say we prefer being trigonometrical to 
the Bishop's more lively procedure of imagining “outs ” 
who have no practical existence, and building his conclusions 
on the hypothesis of their preferences. Really a Bishop who 
cannot employ his abilities better than by launching imbecile 
irony at the most important educational reforms of the day. 
had better not pretend to any interest in the educational 
cause at all. 


MR. FAWCETT ON THE LAND LAWS. 


\ R. FAWCETT is a little too vague and a little too 
i premature in his discourses on the Land Laws. He 
mixes up the English question and the Irish question, primo- 
geniture and the petite culture, free trade in land and 
peasant proprietorship, until he frightens owners without 
attracting the public. The immediate object of land re- 
formers in Ireland is to change tenants-at-will into copy- 
holders without confiscation; the immediate object in Enge 
land is to make land as saleable an article as any other 


| commodity, to enable the cultivation of corn to go on on the 


same conditions as any other more profitable manufacture. 
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As a secondary result, we hope that land will be split into 
much smaller blocks than at present; but primarily, the 
object is to release cultivation from artificial restrictions, 
imposed for purely political purposes. This object will not 
be attained, as Mr. Fawcett thinks it will, by merely de- 
claring that land is a personalty, for personalties can be tied 
up under our system of trusts as tightly as land can be, with 
one important exception. Trustees may sell Consols un- 
justifiably, and the sufferers have no remedy, except against 
their persons and estates. They cannot sell land unjustifiably. 
because unless their trust deed contains powers of sale 
they can give no title, and the beneficiaries can get 
the land back from purchasers who have paid its full price. 
This is the special privilege, so to speak, of the landowner, 
and is the one of the many motives which tempt the 
millionaire who desires to found a family to accumulate 
estates, till one peer is said to have properties in nearly 
every county of Great Britain. Really to enfranchise 
the soil we have, first of all, to abolish this privilege, 
by making a registered purchase a parliamentary title. as we 
have done in Ireland under the Encumbered Estates’ Act ; 
secondly, by abolishing “settlement” as regards lands, making 
trustees responsible not for the lands, but for their value ; 
and, thirdly, by reducing the process of transfer to a 
mere record or signature, like that which conveys Consols. 
These are all great and most difficult changes in law and 
practice, changes involving the very foundations of property, 
and to complicate them by talking of primogeniture is a mis- 
take. What has primogeniture to do with the matter? The 
right of an eldest son to the whole of his intestate father’s 
realty may be, and we think is, a very injurious and unjust 
right, but it does not diminish in the faintest degree the 
eldest son’s power of sale. He can sell as far as his right is 
concerned just as well as the whole family could, and rather 
more easily, because his deeds require only one signature 
instead of many. Primogeniture is not objectionable because 
it ties up land, for of itself it does not tie up land, but be- 
cause it gives legislative sanction to an unjust and inexpedient 
method of dividing property among its natural claimants. 
Englishmen of high character every day rob their daughters 
of a provision essential to their happiness in order to 
‘make’ an eldest son, and we contend that if the law did 
not justify and encourage the practice they would not do 
so. Of course, if the habit of equal division, or any kind 
of division, became general, land would be more frequently 
in the market; but that would be a result, not of the abo- 
lition of primogeniture, but of the change in national feeling 
which the abolition would help to produce. How a people 
like the English, essentially just and domestic, can tolerate so 
wicked a custom is to us so inexplicable, that we can but believe 
in an artificial morality created by the operation of an exceed- 
ingly ancient law. Still, the mere abolition of that injustice 
will not enfranchise land. 

The real point for statesmen to decide, and to decide after 
careful scientific inquiry, pursued with caution, but without 
preconceived determination to uphold a particular system, 
is whether the advantages derived from the legal privileges 
attaching to real estate are greater than the disadvantages. 
To deny those advantages seems to us at once unfair and un- 
philosophical. It is from many points of view an advantage 
to a State that there should exist within it some mode of 
investment so perfect that a proprietor can protect his child- 
ren, or widow, or beneficiaries of any kind against their own 
extravagance and imbecility, or against fraud, some one secu- 
rity which, in a commercial sense, may be considered absolute ; 
on the other hand, it is a great disadvantage that the most 
important manufacture of the country should be forced into 
the hands of middlemen, that the tenant farmer should 
supersede the yeoman, that the labourer should never have a 
chance of working on his own soil—of carrying out the “allot- 
ment system,” so to speak, to its logical conclusion—that in 
one important industry ownership and usance should never go 
together. It is also a disadvantage that we should artificially 
create a system under which less than 8,000 persons are 
believed to hold a third of the realized property of the 
kingdom, thus confining that intense patriotism which springs 
of self-interest, that healthy pride which comes of independ- 
ence, and that extreme sedulousness of industry which is 
developed by ownership to a Kimited class. It is the balance 
of these things which has to be struck, and we believe the 
balance inclines to the free system, that the great benefits 
derived or derivable from the existence of one perfect security 
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whole community. That is our belief, formed after careful 
investigation of many tenures, and we are prepared to justif 
it; but we have no patience with men who argue as if the 
opposite belief had no foundation whatever, or as if the 
matter could be decided offhand by a resolution of the House 
of Commons. The House might as well decree that a new 
system of logarithms was sounder than the old, and should ba 
adopted by all men. All we contend for is, that the subject 
shall be investigated by men who are not pledged to the 
conclusion most favourable to aristocracy, who can see that 
agriculture is a great business as well as an agreeable and 
useful pursuit, who, in fact, bring scientific minds to one of 
the most complicated problems in political science. 

We wish to add a consideration which seems to us far too 
generally overlooked, especially by Members who speak from 
a priori conclusions. We believe the ultimate decision of this 
question rests mainly upon the operation,—as yet very jl] 
understood,—of the new county suffrage. The towns are 
ready enough to enfranchise the land, but they do not yet see 
their personal interest in enfranchising it ; and the movement, 
if it is to affect practical politics, must come from within the 
counties themselves. Whether it will come from the new 
constituency as it stands is a very doubtful point. It may, 
The twelve-pounders will form a constituency very like that of 
an ordinary American electoral district, half educated, avari- 
cious of property, disposed whenever their imaginations are 
not touched to be very grasping and hard. We should not 
be surprised to find them very fierce indeed on unexpected 
points, to mark them insist on county councils and tenant 
magistrates, to see them strike at the game laws in a very 
determined way, to hear of their knocking our grotesque 
system of village government,—which is opposed at once 
to the genius of the people and their habits,—sum- 
marily on the head. At the same time, they are 
people who follow leaders, and are very much disposed 
to find leaders among those whose fathers they knew, 
and whose households they can watch and discuss; and the 
ancient habit may greatly modify the exercise of the new 
power. They may develop the land hunger of every other 
rural population, and the whole vitality of the land 
question, in our judgment, depends upon whether they do or 
not. Wehave no opinion to give, except this,—that house- 
holders ruling the counties most unquestionably will develop 
it, as they have developed it everywhere else, from Tasmania to- 
Prince Edward’s Island,—a little point which, it strikes us, 
some of our aristocratic Members are passing over a little too 
glibly. If history and analogy ever teach anything—and 
they teach very littlk—men who till the land and rule the 
land will inevitably try to possess the land. There may be 
guarantees in English society against their success in this 
country, but we commend the point strongly to a good many 
persons who are talking very much at their ease about house- 
hold suffrage in counties, and who think in their hearts that 
squires and clergymen will bring up bodies of tractable 
labourers to the poll. They may for a time, but in the end, 
we venture to predict, squires will find themselves considering 
the land laws under a pressure differing very widely indeed 
from that exercised by Professor Fawcett’s speeches upon free 
trade in land. 


THE ACCUSING SPIRIT OF THE LIBERAL PARTY. 


A‘ accusing spirit is, if we may trust the book of Job, a 

very old public institution, and we may infer, therefore, 
not without its uses. Mr. Roebuck has, for a whole genera- 
tion, fulfilled that function for the Liberal party to the best 
of his ability, which would have been even better if he had 
not made his temper, an admirable one for its purpose, do 
double duty both as temper and judgment, for the last of 
which services it was very ill qualified. Still, he has been of 
use. He was of use, perhaps, in his earliest displays of venom 
against the Whigs. It is even possible that he was of use 
in that violent outbreak against the Press which involved 
him in his innocent “affair of honour” with the Editor of 
the Morning Chronicle. It is certain that he was of use in 
the attack on the Aberdeen Administration which resulted in 
the appointment of the cumbrous Sebastopol Committee. He 
began, indeed, to miss his way during Lord Palmerston’s last 
administration. Earnestly desiring to accuse the English 
Government of having adopted the wrong policy, he un- 
fortunately abandoned the safe line of mere carping for an 
imaginative treatment of facts, took up the cause of Austria 
against France with an incoherent wildness of advocacy which 





for investment are derived by a class at the expense of the |simplypuzzledhis English constituents, and afterwards, in 1864, 
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Junged deep into an unfathomable and utterly unintelligible 
F are's-nest OD thesubjectof the French Emperor's policy towards 
the Confederate States, the alleged treachery shown by Eng- 
land, and the private message sent by the Emperor through 
him (Mr. Roebuck) to the English Commons. In this field of 
diplomatic accusation Mr. Roebuck was never at home. He 
never had temper to get his facts right before preparing his 
acte Caccusation ; he was so eager to fire his shot. that he 
always contrived to burst his gun. But in 1866, and again 
last year, he came back on the familiar English subject of 
Reform to his old functions of Accuser-General against the 
Liberal party with all his old opulence of gall. He had no 
longer to roam to Vienna or Compiégne for his materials. He 
rested once more ‘from going to and fro upon the earth, and 
walking up and down in it,” to explain after his old fashion 
that Mr. Gladstone and the other Liberal leaders did not serve 
the nation “for naught.” It was a new spring of youth to 
him to be able to support the Tories last session against his 
own party, and launch his double-edged sarcasms at both 
arties at once. le told his constituents last week at 
Sheffield, with one of his bilious smiles, that Mr. Gladstone 
“had no power over his friends. He always had great power 
over his enemies; he always made them more inimical than 
they were before, but his friends he never could conciliate.” 
However untrue of Mr. Gladstone, that would be a very happy 
description of himself, if he had ever had a political friend to 
conciliate, which we doubt. But, for all that, he has his 
uses. The political asp in Mr. Roebuck has not been without 
its salutary effects for the public. The excessive fermenta- 
tion of his self-love, which makes him rave almost deliriously 
at the Press for rebuking him,—*“ Oh dear, poor creatures !” 
“Qh wretched people, to teach me!” are the frenzied inter- 
jections on such critics (like the “ O popot!”’ of Greek tragedy) 
with which he liberally garnished his speech last week,—has 
been to him, in certain cases, a sort of antidote against fear 
of either the popular party or tne people. He was rejected at 
theelections in 1837 for his plain-speaking against the Whigs, 
and again in 1847, probably for the same reason. If he is 
willing to sit in the Reformed Parliament, he may very likely 
be rejected again in 1869 for the same virulent plain-speaking 
against what is held to be the popular cause. Though Mem- 
ber for Sheffield, he has never disguised his savage anta- 
gonism to the Trades’ Unions, which have had a greater and a 
worse influence in that town than in any city of the kingdom. 
His questions on the Trades’ Unions’ Commission of last session 
were a continued fire of cross-examination for the prosecution, 
and his speech of last Monday in the Temperance Hall on the 
cruelty of Trades’ Union restrictions on labour was as bitter and 
unqualified an attack as if his seat were in no wise connected 
with the unpopular character of his opinions. Nothing could 
have been nobler than his attack on that cruelty, if the attack 
really proceeded from a conscientious spirit of sympathy with 
the oppressed and indignation against the tyrannical oppressors. 
Recognizing as we do in every act almost of Mr. Roebuck’s 
life the delight he takes in the duties of an accusing spirit, 
we can scarcely give him credit for the highest class of motives 
in what he did. It was probably an inordinate joy to him to 
plunge his political rapier deep into the hearts of the Sheffield 
Unionists. The more they howled at him, the keener he felt 
the pleasure of the operation. In describing Mr. Gladstone's 
power “over his enemies,” he had not the pleasure of seeing 
the pain he inflicted. But when he dealt with the cruelty 
of Trades’ Unions he had his patients on the operating-table 
before him; and as a somewhat kindred spirit, Mr. Busfeild 
Ferrand observed gloatingly the other day at Bristol in executing 
a similar operation, “the flesh would quiver when the pincers 
piereed,”"—and Mr. Roebuck evidently did not dislike to remark 
thesame phenomenon. But though it is impossible to give the 
same credit to a man who has been an accuser by profession 
all his life long, for driving the steel home when he has to tell 
unpleasant truths to the people, that we give to such a man 
as the Member for Lambeth, for example, when he tells his 
constituents that the number of convictions for unfair weights 
and measures is a disgrace that they ought to take to heart, we 
cannot any the less recognize the great usefulness of the function 
thus performed. Whatever the root of the courage, no one can 
help admiring its result when Mr. Roebuck, in the very centre of 


} 
the worst Trades’ Unionismin England, indulges in such lumin- | 


ous and frank exposition of the evil cherished at its heart. as he 
did on Monday. He first casually remarked, with ironical sim- 
plicity, that the mode adopted in China, and elsewhere in the 

ast, to limit the labour market was infanticide. That was 
hot the mode, he gravely said, adopted in England :— 


‘Trades’ Unions were the means employed in England to limit the 
number of the labourers to be employed. The cruelty thus perpetrated 
has not, I think, been sufficiently dwelt upon. One of the favourite 
means employed to this end is the limitation imposed by various trades 
upon the number of apprentices to be taken by the master. Let us 
learn tho true character of this proceeding, which I believe I shall be 
able to show to be cruel, selfish, and grossly unjust. And, first, as to 
its cruelty....... I will not take a fictitious instance, but 1 will not 
mention names. The thing I am about to describe has happened in 
your midst, and, perhaps, the person who narrated the facts to me is 
present. I will endeavour to be as accurate as I can, and I hope not to 
over-colour the transaction. The brother and brother's wife of John 
Thomas—the name is fictitious, but I use it for convenience—both died, 
leaving a boy of about ten years of age. John Thomas felt as a good 
man should feel, and took the helpless orphan to his home and cherished 
him ; but Thomas was not rich, and the only means of providing for the 
boy and enabling him to get his own bread was to teach him his own 
trade. Thomas had a son of his own and apprenticed both boys to him- 
self; he was shortly afterwards waited on by the authorities of the 
Union, who said they did not object to him having his son as 
an apprentice, but that his nephew was not the son of one who 
was or had been a member of their trade, and that he must at 
once discharge the boy from his indentures. ‘But the boy,’ said 
Thomas, ‘is the son of my brother, who is dead. The boy’s mother 
is also dead, and it is my duty to protect him, and provide for him the 
means of getting his bread. I can only do this by teaching him my 
trade. I have not the means of putting him out elsewhere, and if I 
don’t teach him he must grow up in ignorance and idleness, and be a 
burden to himself and all connected with him.’—‘ We can't help it,’ said 
the deputation; ‘it is against our rules.’—‘And I,’ answered Thomas, 
‘can't help that. I will not treat my dead brother's child thus cruelly; I will 
not desert him.’ Well, the answer was, ‘We shall take all the hands out of 
Mr. So-and-So’s shop until you comply with our demand and obey our 
rules,’ and they were as good as their word. I have not heard what 
was the result. Now, consider this case. The first effect proposed 
was to shut a poor boy out of an honest livelihood. The sufferer was 
one of themselves, one who had been visited by a terrible calamity, and 
who, therefore, should have been dealt with mercifully and tenderly ; 
but the hearts of those who dealt with him were as hard as the nether 
millstone, and not only were they cruel, but they were also pre-eminently 
selfish. The poor boy was to suffer, but who was to gain? Why, the 
very men who laid down this cruel rule. To lessen their own labour, to 
increase their own enjoyment, they risked without pity or shame tho 
well-being of the orphan child, who had been a fellow working-man. I 
suppose that these men would have shrunk from infanticide, and would 
have called me a libeller if I said they were guilty of a crime very 
little, if at all, less black than infant murder. But what was this cold- 
blooded cruelty but something very like murder ?” 


And Mr. Roebuck went on to observe that in this would-be 
“friendly and benefit society,” which tried to cut off an 
orphan boy from a chance of making his living, “cruelty and 
hypocrisy were closely allied.” Is it possible to drive home 
an unanswerable moral criticism with greater vigour or more 
terrible truthfulness? If there were signs here of Mr. 
Roebuck’s positive pleasure in scarifying an audience it was 
the only fault in a most able and faithful exposure of a sin of 
popular cruelty, the more dangerous and deadly because it is 
popular. So noble is the passage, that we can hardly believe 
Mr. Roebuck did not get deeper than the overweening egotism 
which usually inspires these attacks, into a clearer region of 
true public duty, while he was delivering it. It is true that 
he soon relapsed into the main article of his creed,—John 
Arthur Roebuckism. “It has been my fate, Sir,” he said 
later, “often to be opposed to what is called public opinion, 
but in the long political life that I have led, I have found 
my countrymen coming round to my opinions, and never 
receding from them,” &c., &c.,—a delusion which is most 
common, as far as we have observed, with men who, like 
Mr. Roebuck, have been making blunders all their life,— 
blunders as grave as Mr. Roebuck’s last blunder concerning the 
American Civil War. But ridiculous as is Mr. Roebuck’s 
egotism and vanity, disagreeable as is his deep well-spring of 
gall, it is well for us that if there be not courage enough of 
the more prophetic kind—of Felix Holt’s kind,—of Mr. 
Hughes's kind,—to tell the people of their sins, there should 
be some whose secret strength is an overweening arrogance 
of self-esteem if it results in stripping away the cloak of 





| evil as uncompromisingly as this. After all, Satans, political 
| and otherwise, have their use. It is tolerably clear that Job 
| found a weak spot or two revealed by that restless spirit’s 
| accusations which it was just as well he should know. And 
| Mr. Roebuck, if he would only show as much keenness as his 
| great prototype in laying bare real and not imaginary sins,— 
lif he would only be as keen to expose the truth on all sub- 
| jeets,—eapitalists’ sins as well as operatives’,—as he was on 
this matter last Monday, might still have a work to do in 
England. It is the intensely disturbing foree of his own vanity 
which so much limits his usefulness. If he would but expose 
‘moral evils which are not the counterparts of his own glorious 
virtues, there would be few more useful members of the 


Liberal party. 
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THE FRENCH SENATE ON THE FRENCH POSITION. 
S there no friend of peace left in France except the 
Emperor Napoleon? If any of our readers wish to 
understand how profoundly recent events have stirred the 
national vanity and the military pride of France, we recom- 
mend them to study carefully the extraordinary speech of 
Baron Brenier in the Senate, and to remember that it was 
followed by great applause. The Senate, a body filled with 
marshals, great magistrates, old officials, grave personages of all 
kinds, was discussing the Bill for the Reorganization of the 
Army when Baron Brenier rose. He is a civilian and a 
diplomatist. employed at Naples by Louis Philippe, a man 
of much experience and much eloquence, yet well accus- 
tomed to weigh words. France might have well expected 
from him an able but measured defence of the Bill, and of 
the policy of its author, wise at least in one act of his lite— 
that which recognized the merits of Baron Brenier and seated 
him in the Senate. Instead of this, he burst into a fierce 
tirade against the Bill as not going far enough, and announced, 
amid nearly universal applause, a policy the keynote of which 
is, that France is to be ready at all times and under all circum- 
stances to dictate to Europe. He declared that the Bill would 
only provide a movable force of 540,000 men, which in the 
present condition of Europe was insufficient to maintain the 
position of France. He believed that the German Empire was 
about to reappear, and in presence of that portentous apparition 
every French citizen ought to be made into a soldier. Defen- 
sive armaments were not enough; was the Army suflicient “to 
make French influence felt abroad?” It was by occasionally 
“ striking terror’ that France had always kept up a European 
respect for her power. He believed Count von Bismarck to 
be a great man, for he had dared to set all upon one cast of 
the dice; but in consequence of his greatness, “we must 
arm, for all the yarious questions that have been accumulat- 
ing for the last fifty years call for a solution, and I can see no 
solution that is possible save by war.” He called on the 
Ministers present to declare whether, by means of the new 
law, France would be sufficiently armed to resist a coalition, 
and wound up by declaring that “the moment had arrived 
when all the vital forces of the country should be concen- 
trated, so as to restore to it that military vigour and that 
power of initiative (cette initiutive) which, by occasionally 
striking terror throughout Europe, caused France to be re- 
spected.”’ And the Senators on many benches are reported 
in the official Monitcur to have testified their lively adhesion 
to his views,—yviews which he himself summed up in the one 
ominous sentence, “The power of France must preponderate ™ 
in Europe. 
Legislative Body which only two months ago forced M. 
Rouher to pledge the Emperor never to abandon Rome; the 
heavy majority by which this Army Bill, so disliked by the 
peasantry, was carried; the carelessness with which France 
has received a demand for a loan of twenty-five millions ; the 
immense expenditure on armaments going on unrebuked by 
Press or Parliament, and we may begin to understand how 
deeply M. de Brenier is in accord with the inner heart of 
France. The old demand, repeated in every generation 
from the days of Henri Quatre to the days of M. 
Rouher, “ Excitement at home, or ascendancy abroad,” 


is being repeated once more, and the Emperor is called 
| the King is trying anxiously to effect some compromise with 


upon by friends as well as enemies, by titled, and paid and de- 
corated servants, as well as by independent representatives, to 
make his final choice. It is not sufficient that the Emperor 
should render France secure from all attack, should raise her 
army to 1,200,000 men, should be impeding by his mere will 
the union of Northern and Southern Germany. France, says 
M. Thiers, representative of all bourgeois national sentiment, 
ought to be surrounded by dependent States. “ Let us for 
once not be Poles, or Hungarians, or Italians, but French- 
men.” “The history of nations,” said Admiral Bouet 
Willaumez, representative of the Navy, “is the history of 
their armies,” the sword must be resharpened. The Senate 
“gave him for ten minutes a perfect ovation.” France, says 
Marshal Niel, representative of the Army, must have a movable 
force of 550,000 men, yet remain garrisoned. And _ that 


number, shrieks M. de Brenier, is not enough, for France | 
must be ready to strike occasional terror, and in all France | 


there is not a sign that the nation will repudiate his words. 
The danger of these utterances, at once so provocative and 
so aggressive, is indefinitely increased by the present position 
of Continental affairs. 
that just as France is burning 


° 


to regain her self-respect by 


Let us recollect the explosion of pride in the | 


It is a most unfortunate circumstance | 


a, 
| some visible proof of her military strength, an enterprise 
| presents itself great enough to display her power, yet not ‘ 
| great as to involve, as a German war would involve, indefinita 
| or excessive risks. An invasion of Italy, intended to eng 
in the division of the Peninsula into three—Northem 
Southern, and Papal Italy—would gratify the priesthoga 
would satisfy the wounded pride of France, would plant 
near France three almost dependent States, and would see 
to be a revival rather than a formal betrayal of the Napoleonic 
ideas. The peace of Villafranca was the Emperor's work, anj 
he has already shed blood in the field to prevent the com. 
pletion of Italian unification and to protect the Papacy, which 
is now intriguing in every direction not to resist, but to break 
up Italy. There is but too much reason to fear that such q 
project would be received with considerable favour in Frange - 
ever since her alliance with Prussia a kind of detestation of 
Italy has grown up in French minds, a hatred as of one who 
has created a being likely to be too powerful for his contro}, 
a fear lest the South and the North, locking hands over the 
Alps, should finally prison her within her existing limits, 
Italy herself, with her Government discredited, her Treasury 
always in difficulties, her Southern Provinces honeyeombed 
with intrigue, presents many anxieties to a ruler who either 
entertains or affects a permanent dread of revolutionary out. 
breaks. That thecountry itself would resist is certain, but France 
desires rather than fears an enemy; and men well acquainted 
with Neapolitan feeling affirm that the appearance of a French 
fleet before Naples would be the signal for a Bourbon and 
clerical explosion which would divert half the strength of Italy 
to repression. The French might not be driven out at once, and 
if not driven out at once, Italy, bankrupt and divided, would be 
compelled either to submit or to unfurl the red flag, and 
trust all to the resources sometimes developed by popular 
despair. She has little, if anything, to expect from alliances, 
Austria has no interest in protecting Victor Emanuel’s posses- 
sion of Southern Italy. Russia, which has an interest of a 
kind, is too far off. Prussia, which has a strong interest, 
seems for the moment disinclined, by protecting her ally, to 
|risk the alienation of Catholic feeling in Germany, or to 
| engage in a war so vast for objects so indirect. England is 
| not ready for such a conflict, even if she had a statesman at 
| her head who would venture, with Ireland fermenting and Par- 
| liament discredited, to appeal to the people in such a cause. 
| Doubtless, if Italy could hold out long enough and well 
| enough to make the issue doubtful, or if Napoleon pushed a 
| policy of dictation into a policy of aggrandizement, Count von 
| Bismarck might interfere; but France in motion is fearfully 
| rapid, and Napoleon could not in any case contemplate sub- 
jugation. He knows too well what Venetia cost the Haps- 
burgs. 

These are the views which there is too niuch reason to fear 
|a party within the Tuileries are pressing upon the Emperor, 
| which are avowed by all clerical prints, and which have the 
sympathy, to say no more, of M. Thiers and those whos 
latent thought he always contrives to express, the war party of 
| France. Fortunately, they have not yet prevailed with the 

Emperor, who is not a man to forget his attitude before the 
historians of the future; but we fear they assist to induce 
him to press a despotic, or rather a Cesarist policy upon 
Victor Emanuel. Many signs combine to prove that a coup 
d'état is under consideration, more or less serious, and that 








|Rome. The inherent contempt of Napoleon for Parliaments 
has been intensified by the voluble laziness of the Italian 
| Chamber, and if he spares Italy, it may be on condition of 
| sterner and more repressive administration. For the present, 
doubtless, the Emperor will watch ; but a Bourbon movement, 
a street demonstration, a failure to pay the debt, anything 
which arouses France, may induce him to turn her new 
strength, to be perfected by April, against the easiest and most 
| profitable foe. With Civita Vecchia in French hands, 550,000 
| Frenchmen ready for mobilization, her one ally hesitating, and 
| her greatest province fermenting with mutually hostile opinions, 
Italy never had such need of steady and cautious steering, of 
| we may add, more to fear from the endless recriminations 0! 
| the Florentine House of Commons. 


LAW-HONESTY. 
| ISHONESTY-it is notable that the language has no short 
and simple word for this particular failure in virtue—is pt 
valent in our commerce, and Liverpool is slightly alarmed. The 
| town has been seriously injured by practices which, fairly investl- 
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ie, OE 
oa dby disinterested persons, Wo ald be pronounced swindles, and | 
aly ie i : 
be hink that if people were moderately honest it would 


begins to ¢ 
along better. 
Chamber of Commerce, intended to introduce a higher | 


morale into the commercial activity of Liverpool; and the) 
Chamber being governed by sensible people, who have not | 
made fortunes in the great scramble, ! at who have not 
lost fortunes, they naturally do a very sensible thing. Chey | 
inquire formally whether British legislation tends to elevate 
or depress the ideal of honesty, and like very sensible persons | 
refer the matter for further consideration. They are quite 
right, for it is a most complex question; but as we are not 
bound to be as cautious as they are, we may say out frankly 
two or three things they might have said, may lay down two or 
three propositions which they might have laid down. The root 
of the matter of course is the question,—What is honesty ? 
and we are obliged to say that the reply is one which would 
strike, and in fact does strike, any commonly honest person. 
Honesty is only a particular form of truth, truth applied to busi- 
ness, or dealing between John and Tom. People say, and say 
justly, that the mere rule, Thou shalt not steal,” wants inter- 
pretations to fit it to the conditions of commercial life, but truth- 
fulness wants no interpretation whatsoever. Every transaction is 
honest, to put it in the broadest way, in which the statement of 
the seller means to the buyer, and the statement of the buyer 
means to the seller exactly what the person who utters it means 
tohis own mind. ‘That rule admits and yet discards all trade 
conventions. ‘To take the very commonest example.  Every- 
body says there are certain ‘Trade rules which are universally 
understood, and which modify mere literal truthfulness ; and so 
there are, subject always to the condition that both parties under- 
stand them. For example, John Smith selling a ring says * that 
is pure gold,” which, as a literal statement, is false, a pure gold 
ring not having been made this hundred years, and being very 
difficult, not to say impossible, to make. ‘The buyer understands 
quite well that the words * pure gold” mean pure gold up to the | 
standard of the English sovereign ; and if it is up to that standard, | 
so that the Mint will accept it, there is uo want of honesty. Nor | 
is there the slightest want of it if the buyer and seller alike 
mean by the phrase cightcen, sixteen, ten, or one-carat gold, But 
if the seller talks of pure gold, and means by that eighteen-carat 
gold, whereas the buyer thinks he means twenty-two carat gold, 
the seller, if aware of the fact, is, in plain English, a thief and 
aliar, be the ‘* custom of the trade” whatever it happens to be. 
If he is dealing with the trade, it is fair, perhaps, to assume that the 
trader knows his business, —though even that requires qualifica- 
tion,—but in dealing with the public it is not fair, is simply an 
obtaining of money by unfair pretences, and nothing else. ‘Vhat 
rule applies equally to the more recondite operations of trade. 
If, for example, a dealer on ‘Change has private information 
that Timbuctoo stock will fall, he has a fair right to sell Tim- 
buctoo stock, for every other dealer knows he would not do it 
without opinions which he has formed in ways open to all other 
men, or to be presumed from his usual mode of transacting 
business. If, for example, he has private telegrams, so may any 
other dealer have, and he is entitled to the benefit of his brain. 
But if a man not kuown on ‘Change deals in the same way 
on private information he is playing with loaded dice, betting 
on certainties without saying he believes them to be certainties, 
and he is cheating, clearly. He is giving his opponent reason 
to believe that which he knows not to be true—the real 
definition or explanation of Dishonesty. Any man has a 
right to make shoddy, and sell it at a thousand guineas a 


Accordingly, a Committee has been appointed | 


get 
by the 








yard, or to give a cheque not worth ten shillings in the pound as 
equivalent to gold, provided the buyer and receiver know the | 
facts—that the high-priced cloth is shoddy, the cheque a mere | 
chance of payment—but not otherwise, under penalty of being 
a wrongdoer. So, to take a more recondite case still, a man 
has a right to trade far beyond his capital, provided that | 
capital is sufficient to pay the reasonably probable amount | 
of loss, such reasonable probability to be estimated by 
himself from the creditors’ point of view; but if he steps | 
an inch beyond that line, he is a swindler playing pitch- 
aud-toss with pennies which have * heads” on both sides. It 
is fair enough for a firm with, say, 10,0001. of capital to export , 
piece goods worth, it may be, ten times that amount, when a fall 
of more than 10 per cent. is out of all reasonable calculation. The 
manufacturer calculates on that, and there is no lying on either side ; 
but if the firm exports till, in the regular fluctuation of trade, a 
fuctuation against them means bankruptcy, they are just betting 
with the intention of taking winnings if they win and not pay- | 


ing losses if they lose, or, in the expressive vuigarism of the Bet- 
ting world, they are “ welchers,” no more, no less. ‘The fact, 
which we quite admit, that in this way men who wish to be honour- 
able are often welchers has nothing to do with the question, which 
is one of abstract right, wholly independent of that power of 
self-deception which exists more or less in all human beings. All 
such dealings rest on a tacit assurance that the dealer, barring 
accidents, has enough capital to pay differences ; and if he has not 
enough, and knows he has not enough, he is telling falsehoods, as 
much as if he were uttering them in a witness-box. 

It is very difficult to doubt that the sense of the obligation of 
veracity in Trade or, as we usually call it, of commercial honesty, 
has of late years been greatly weakened among us, and one at 
least out of many causes has been the existence of laws which 
seem to give a direct sanction to several forms of fraud. The 
Bankruptcy Law, for example, directly teaches the trader that he 
is not in all cases bound to pay his debts; that he may receive 
absolution from his promises, however stringent they may 
have been. John Smith, with 5,000/. of capital, deals to 
the extent of perhaps a million. <A fall of one per cent. 
only sweeps away twice what he possesses, and somebody 
or other is plundered of 5,000/. ‘The moralist would affirm 
that John Smith was bound by his subsequent exertions to 
repay that sum, but the law, fearing lest he should remain 
idle, releases him from the obligation on the surrender, not of his 
whole wealth, but of the whole wealth of which he is at that 
moment possessed, and thereby produces in all traders’ minds an 
impression that trade isa game to be carried on, doabtless ander 
certain rales, but still a game in which there is no essential or im- 
mutable obligation higher than those rules. So completely has this 
law perverted public feeling, that a traler who, having ‘ passed 
through the Court,” subsequently pays his debts is considered an 
exceptionally virtuous man, is toasted and flattered as if he had done 
some extremely noble action altogether above the ordinary standard 
of human life. Yet he has done nothing but what he does when he 
pays his boot bill, has usually done less, for he has deprived innocent 
persons of their property for many years. It may be said that 
bankruptey may be unavoidable, a misfortune ; and so, in one case 
out of ten, it is; but so is a broken leg, aud no law steps ia to exon- 
erate the victim from liability to inflammation. In nine cases out 
of ten the bankrupt, but for the bankruptey law, would have 
restricted his transactions within the limit which he could meet, 
would have avoided betting with other people’s money, the root of 
almost all such failures. ‘I'here would have been less ** business” 
done, but what was done would have been at once more cautious, 
more sound, and more profitable, the man who employs his own 
money being now half ruined by the competition of the man who 
expects that if he fails the Court will clear off his liabilities. We 
are not arguing, of course, that there should be no relief from 
debt, or discussing any special plan of an insolvent code, but 
simply pointing out that any law which declares that a man may 
refuse to pay his debts diminishes the trader’s sense of obligation 
to pay them. 

So with another matter alluded to by the Liverpool Committee. 
The law allows John Smith, trader with 10,000/. to the good, to 
‘“‘ settle” that sum secretly on his wife and children. [is future 
creditors think he still has it, see that he lives as if he had it, and 
indeed for every purpose except that of paying his debts he has 
it, and will have it all his life. Ile is in fact tacitly affirming 
to every man he deals with every day that he is for creditors’ 
purposes 10,000/. richer than he is, and the falsehood is 
directly sanctioned by the law. Just imagine a joint stock bank 
with a capital of a million ‘settled ” secretly on its manager, 
and what would be said of the arrangement? Yet it is the com- 
monest of arrangements among private individuals, aud is not 


; 
considered fraudulent. We may be asked why a traler who has 
| money should not give his wife some, as well as give it to anybody 


else, but the answer is very plain. ‘The money so given to any- 
body else goes away, diminishing the giver’s apparent wealth ; but 
the money under settlement, though equally gone, remains in 
appearance to deceive creditors. Mow are they to tell that the 
Greenfield Estate, which seems to be Smith’s, is reaily no part 


‘of his available assets? Moreover, the law in sanctioning such 


settlements directly tempts traders to recklessness by removing 
two great restraints—the fear lest the family should suffer, and the 


‘fear of the personal discomforts incident to poverty. It may be 
‘said that the practice is humane, but the humanity could be 


secured without the danger of fraud, if the Legislature only chose. 
Make every ‘‘settlement” by a trader illegal unless published 
within a week in the Gazette, and immorality would be at once 
taken out of the transaction, which would then diminish, as it 
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ought to do, the trader's available credit. The sort of shock of con- 
tempt and annoyance with which ourcommercial readers will reccive 
that suggestion is a fair test of the degree to which the law has im- 
paired clear views of pecuniary obligation, It has sanctioned a 
falsehood till people can scarcely see that it is not a truth. 
Morality requires a man to pay his debts, or if he cannot, to try 
to pay them; British law says he need not try. Morality forbids 
a man to trade on money only in appearance available for his 
debts ; British law provides that he may so trade. The collision 
between the two systems may be inevitable, we are not discussing 
that, but it is at all events certain that there is collision. 


MR. FOWLER ON MIRACLES. 
T is not often that men as eminent as Mr. Fowler in the com- 
merce of the world take up subjects as truly important, as 
deep, and as far removed from the sphere of their ordinary busi- 
ness as the subject of Miracles; or if they do take it up, discuss 
it with as much insight and fullness of appreciation. ‘The subtle 
criticism by Dr. Tyndall in the Fortnightly Review some time ago 
on Mr. Mozley’s able and elaborate book, has led Mr. Fowler to 
review the discussion carefully for himsc!f, and the result is the 
thoughtful little tract to which we call attention below.* The 
whole controversy is far too wide, and in many of its aspects too 
vague, to be adequately described, much less discussed, within the 
limits of a newspaper article. But Mr. Fowler’s essay gives us 
a good opportunity for explaining where, as we understand it, the 
true issue precisely is, in our own time, between those natural 
philosophers who have most to say for themselves, and whose 
authority commands most respect, in asserting the absolute uni- 
formity of nature, and denying the possibility of miracles; and 
those, on the other hand, who, with Mr. Mozley, and Mr. Fowler, 
and the Duke of Argyll, and all who, like ourselves, retain their 
belief in the supernatural elements of the Christian faith, heartily 
accept them as historical facts. 

First, then, we hold that both the greater physicists, like Dr. 
Tyndall, Mr. Huxley, and others, of the same high intellectual 
calibre, and the greater supernaturalists, are, for the most part, 
agreed in believing in the existence of great permanent natural 
forces (as distinguished from mere laws of phenomena), such as the 
force of gravitation and others which are more or less capable of 
transmutation inter se, according to Mr. Grove’s doctrine of ‘cor- 
relation,” being sometimes measurable in the form of motion, 
sometimes in the form of heat, for instance, but remaining ever 
constant and permanent in themselves. The supernaturalists, of 
course, refer these forces directly to the will of God ; the natural 
philosophers make no assumption of the kind, being content to 
affirm their actual existence, without inquiring into the question 
of origin. But both alike, as a rule, now admit their real exist- 
ence as forces external to the mind of the percipients, and as act- 
ing by absolutely uniform laws so far as they are known to 
act at all. The two different views for the most part break 
off from each other here,—that the supernaturalists believe in the 
real interference of spiritual, with the otherwise uniform results 
of natural forces: they deny that physical nature can be abso- 
lutely isolated in distinct uniformities of its own; they assert 
that the spiritual, moral, and physical are so closely interwoven 
and blended that not only does the lower sphere affect the higher, 
—the bodily constitution of man his moral and spiritual con- 
stitution,—but also that the higher affects the lower, the 
spiritual and moral constitution of man affecting his physical 
constitution and vitally modifying its actual phenomena. 
They go further, and say that if there be any real free- 
dom in man by which he vitally modifies the range of the 
physical forces to which he is subjected—if his freedom of 
resolve really makes the difference between his living in this 
way or in that, between his sailing in a ship which goes to 
the bottom (say) in a shipwreck, and staying at home to 
live for thirty years longer in the exercise of his special vocation, 
good or bad,—if there be at all, as they believe, so vital 
an influence exercised from above over the actual succession 
of events to which man’s life is subject,—then it is out 
of all reason that God, if there be a God, should not exercise 
the same spiritual and moral influence on the order of events 
in an infinitely higher and more effectual degree, and this 
they call Providence. They go further, again, and say that if 
man’s will be a really creative influence, however strictly limited, 
on the necessary forces (nervous or otherwise) encircling it,—if it 
have any power at all to arrest the rising tide of fear, or anger, 
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or pity, or any other passion,—if it can lift or sta 

so se Precinren the distribution, at least, if em 4 = a 
of the physical motion around it,—then it is only reasonable 2 
suppose that God’s will must, without any infraction of law — 
an infinitely higher influence of the same kind to arrest, or Hbewate 
or infinitely vary, the physical forces of the universe,—g conclu. 
sion which is only indefinitely the more likely if those forces 
be nothing but the commoner modes of the exertion of Hig 
will, as they themselves really hold. They admit that there 
would be no reason to believe in these spiritual modifications of 
physical law without positive evidence. But they conceive that 
that evidence consists of two elements, first, the evidence addressed 
to the judgment through outward testimony that such modifica. 
tions have really taken place ; and secondly, the evidence addresse4 
directly to the spiritual reason through the highest faculties of the 
soul that such modifications of physical law had a meaning and g 
purpose of their own, calculated to confirm and strengthen thos 
highest faculties for the sake of which they did take place, Jp 
all human concerns the credibility of extraordinary actions jy 
always indefinitely diminished by the complete absence of any 
intelligible reason for them, indefinitely increased by the clear 
presence of such a coherent reason. Ani so it is natural enough 
that the evidence of miracles is held insufficient by those who find 
nothing of spiritual reason in them,—sulticient by those who find 
in them the highest appeal to spiritual reason. Mr. Fowler hag 
pressed with great justice the argument of Mr. Mansel that 
*‘iniracle is not wrought for the sake of the physical universe, but 
for the sake of the moral beings within it, and the question to be 
considered is not whether a divine interposition is needed t 
regulate the machinery of nature, but whether it is needed or 
adapted to promote the religious welfare of man.” (We think, 
by the way, that Mr. Fowler has made a mistake in accepting for 
a moment Mr. Mansel's notion of a miracle as a mere mode of 
proof, authenticating a revelation, but not itself forming part of the 
revelation. Unless miracle be itself a revealing power, that is, 
something which enlarges our grasp of spiritual truth, without 
relation to the accident, as we may call it, that it transcended 
human power to effect, we do not believe that it would be mor 
than an excrescence on Christianity, instea: of an essential part of it. 
But this we remark only casually, and cannot here stay to justify.) 
It seems to us a most essential part of any reasonable belief ia 
miracle that credence is given because it makes appeal to the 
higher reason, and is a difficulty ouly to what we may call the 
customary or sensuous reason of man. Nothing can be truer than 
the admirable passage which Mr. Fowler cites on this question 
from Mr. Mozley :— 

“ Surely it is quite true that ‘reason docs not always prevail spou- 
taneously and without effort even in questions of belief; so far from it, 
that the question of faith against reason may often be more properly 
termed the question of reason against imagination. It does not seldom 
require faith to believe reason, isolated as she may be amid vast irrational 
influences, the weight of custom, the power of association, the strengtl 
of passion, the vis inertice of sense, the more force of the uniformity of 
nature as a spectacle, those influences which make up that power of the 
world which Scripture always speaks of as the antagonist of faith’ 
‘ Aro our conclusions of the customary type? Then custom 
imparts the full sense of security. Are they not of the customary, bu! 
of a strange and unknown type? Then the mechanical sonse of security 
is wanting, and a certain trust is roquired for reposing in thom, which 
But that which draws these conclusions is in either case 


we call faith. 
reason.’ ” 

This is, as we understand it, the abstract case of the super- 
naturalists, who, on the concrete side, affirm that our Lord's 
resurrection, believed as it was by a number of witnesses who 
spent their lives in proclaiming it, and sacrificed their lives for 
their faith in His continual spiritual reign, gives, to all who 
believe in God on the evidence of their own souls, a secure aud 
rational basis for belief in historical miracle, so far, at least, 8 
they find in it a new source of light on the nature of God ani 0 
His relation to men. rh 

On the other hand, we understand the natural philosophers, W49 

differ from us, to reason as follows. The permanence of ordet 
in certain natural phenomena, now known to be connected with 
great and permanent forces, is the best established fact to which 
we have any testimony. It is attested by the experience of every 
day and minute of every man’s life through centuries, while the 
asserted exceptions to this permanence are few and far betwee, 
and all of any weight are historical phenomena not capable of being 
re-examined by scientific criticism. If probability is to be measut® 
by experience, the probability that exceptions have occurred long 
ago, which cannot be perstiaded to repeat themselves before out 
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eyes, ought to diminish with our distance from the events and the 
necessary obscurity which time must throw over the possible loop- | 
holes for error in the testimony. As to free-will and its power of 

altering the succession of events before our eyes, that is itself a 

disputed phenomenon; and apart from the dispute on this head, 

we know of no instance in which free-will could prevent a human | 
body from sinking in water, or in any way alter the effects of the 

thoroughly known and computed physical forces. It may be able to | 
vary the orbit (as we may call it) of man, and so determine | 
what physical influences, what attractions and perturbations, he 
shall be subject to. Butit cannot alter them an iota when he is once 

subjected to them. The whole drift of modern science is in favour 

of strictly defined regions of absolutely unalterable force, which 

we have as much power to increase or diminish as we have to 

alter the amount of heat emitted by the sun, or to beckon a dis- 

tant star towards us. If weaccept miracle against this testimony, 

we accept the evidence of an unscientific age which had no notion 

of the extent of the marvel it was believing, against a creed 

resting on verified and rapidly accumulating evidence. It may 

be true that there are various spiritual elements in our nature, of 

the significance and power and full extent of which we have as 
yet no clear idea. But it is always wise to mould our views of 
what we understand but little into conformity with our most 

accurate and certain knowledge, rather than to suppose excep- 

tions in laws which we have arrived at by scientific processes in 

order to satisfy the vague assumptions of a terra incognita like 
the religious nature of man. In answer to Mr. Fowler's state- 

ment, that ‘‘ the marvels of history ” (a priori often of the highest 

improbability) are believed on no better testimony, the anti-super- 

naturalist would say that this sort of improbability is of a different 

kind,—an improbability only in the sense in which drawing on 

the first trial an individual ball out of a box, containing a hundred 
thousand others, is improbable,—an event which, however impro- 

bable, may be said to be certain to occur some time or other, if 
you go on making a sufficient number of experiments from age to 
age. On the other hand, he would maintain that when philo- 

sophy leads us to believe that a “marvel of history” is not only 
dependent on an exceedingly rare combination of coincidences, 

but one clearly outside the limits of the known causes, (as if it were 
asserted that a ball had been drawn out which we had every 
reason to know was never in the box), it would not be accepted 
on the evidence assumed. 

Such we suppose to be a fair statement of the real issue between 
the supernaturalists and anti-supernaturalists. It seems to us 
that the decision must necessarily rest on the reality and force of 
apprehension with which men believe in God as a vera causa who 
enters into the very heart of human actions, and has full power at 
least to prove Himself, if He chooses, the controller of human 
events. ‘To those who feel this only faintly,—only at intervals,— 
to whom the life of our Lord seems rather a saintly dream 
than the voice of a power higher than any other power, the only 
voice which ever told us clearly for what human nature was really 
created, and of what it is capable—the only voice which ever 
revealed the ‘‘ true meaning of our being and the secret of our des- 
tiny,”"—we do not wonder that the argument against miracles 
should seem overwhelming. Those, on the contrary, who recognize, 
with us, that God is habitually dealing personally with us, answer- 
ing daily prayers, altering by His personal intercourse the very 
conditions of the life we live, the fact that miracles are so 
exceptional seems no ground for rejecting them. Is it not natural 
that, however much it may be for human benefit to place man 
under an unalterable and rigid réyime of natural laws, once at 
least, if not oftener, in the history of man the gulf between nature 
and spirit should have been bridged, and God identified with the 
very origin of those laws which His Spirit is now engaged in 
teaching us how to use? Intellectually, we hold that Mr. Fowler, 
fair as he is, scarcely does justice to the position of the anti-super- 
naturalist. The comparative weight of the opposite cases must be 
judged according to the intensity of the individual apprehension of 
the divine will as a real cause. ‘Those who apprehend it only faintly 
will be overpowered by the great array of visible uniformities of 
nature marching on through history, and only showing doubtful 
indications here and there of any supernatural modification. Those 
who apprehend it as the Cause of causes, always behind the veil, 
always penetrating it through spiritual channels, always leading 
our thoughts back to Christ as the very focus of human history, will 
feel no more surprise at exceptional phenomena then occurring 
to bridge the chasm between the spiritual and natural world, 
than they would at discovering, if it could be discovered, that 
those who have passed through death take up a totally different 
relation to the physical forces of the universe. It is certainly 





much truer that it needs direct divine influence to make us believe 
in miracle, than that it needs miracle to make us believe in 
direct divine influence. Miracle may be, we think it is, an essen- 
tial part of revelation,—revealing, as nothing else reveals, the 
identity of the spiritual and physical causes of the universe; but 
till you have got a thorough and positive belief in the spiritua! 
causes, apart from the physical, it can teach you nothing, but is a 
mere burden on a sensuous imagination educated into disbelief 
of it. 





DISTANCE OF THE SUN. 

A NEW Estimate of the Sun's Distance -eminds us that t!:'s 
Pg important astronomical element still remains unsatisfactori!y 
determined. The discovery made, not many years ago, that t!:2 
accepted value of the sun’s distance was some three millions of 
miles too great, was reluctantly admitted by astronomers. It was 
easy, indeed, to show that they might justly be proud of having 
determined the sun’s distance even within this apparently enormons 
range of error. But none the less, it was unpleasant to have to 
admit that they had largely over-valued the accuracy of their 
calculations—or rather of the observations on which their estimates 
had been founded. 

That astronomers should have been in error on this point, and 
yet that astronomy should be spoken of as the most exact of the 
sciences, may seem perplexing to those who are not familiar wit 
the true quality of that exactness which is sought after by astro- 
nomers. It resembles in a sort the accuracy of the horologist’s 
art. We know that this is in no way dependent on the scale upon 
which clocks or watches may be constructed. The great hands 
which sweep over the dial-plate of a cathedral clock, and the 
delicate hands of a pocket chronometer, are equally well adapted 
to indicate the flight of time. And, in like manner, the scale of 
the Solar system might have been many times greater or many 
times less than it actually is, and yet the planets would have swept 
on their stately courses precisely as at present. 

It may not be amiss to point out briefly what is the nature of 
the problem astronomers have sought to solve :— 

Imagine a prisoner confined within a room which has a single 
circular window, only six inches in diameter. Suppose him to be 
provided with accurate instruments, and conceive that directly in 
front of the window, and somewhat more than a mile off, there is 
an object—say a steeple—whose disance he wishes to determine. 
Tien a moment’s consideration will show that whatever the 
accuracy of his instruments, and whatever his skill in using them, 
yet, with his base line of only six inches, he could not expect an 
error of less than at least half a mile in his result. 

The position of such a prisoner corresponds closely with that of 
the inhabitants of the earth, limited to their little globe, less than 
8,000 miles in diameter, as a base from which to estimate the 
distance of the sun, upwards of ninety millions of miles away. 

But in some respects our prisoner is better situated than the 
inhabitants of the earth. A single observer, using, in one place, 
a single set of instruments, is not troubled with the numerous 
important considerations which affect the value of the work done 
in two observatories situated on opposite sides of the earth. 
Different observers—each with his peculiar, perhaps variable, 
“‘ personal equation ”—must be employed ; or else a single observer, 
having completed a series of observations in one hemisphere, must 
commence a new series (when, perhaps, important changes may 
have occurred in his observing qualities) in another. Different 
instruments, each with its peculiar ‘instrumental equation,” 
must be employed, or else the same instrument must be transported 
at the risk of all sorts of changes in its performance from one to 
another hemisphere of the globe. Differences of climate have also 
to be considered. And, in fact, the attempt to obtain any 
approach to a knowledge of the sun’s distance simply by making 
use of a base line on our small earth may be pronounced absolutely 
hopeless. 

Now, to return for a moment to our prisoner. If there were 
objects intervening between him and the steeple, and if he had by 
any means obtained a certain knowledge of the relative distances 
of the steeple and of these objects, it is clear his power over his 
problem would be greatly increased. Let the reader look from 
opposite sides of a window at objects unequally distant but nearly 
in the same direction, and he will immediately see the sort of use 
our prisoner might make of the knowledge we have spoken of. 
He may not, indeed, know the exact mathematical principles 
involved in the problem, nor would this be the place to explain 
them, but he will see that there is something tangible and appre- 
ciable in the new form of observation. 

Now, the observer on earth has, at long intervals, an opportunity 
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of grasping at some such aids as we have conceived available to 
our prisoner. Venus aud Mercury occasionally pass between the 
Earth and Sun, and by observing their transits carefully from differ- 
ent parts of the carth, astronomers have been able to gain juster 
conceptions of the sun's distance than they could otherwise have 
obtained. All the difficulties, however, which we have mentioned 
above are involved in the solution of this form, also, of the problem. 

Yet, with no other aid, and with the comparatively inefficient 
instruments of the last century, astronomers managed to determine 
the sun’s distance with what may fairly be termed wonderful 
accuracy —certainly within one-thirtieth part of the true distance. 
This is as if our prisoner should determine the steeple’s distance 
within fifty or sixty yards. 

But the astronomers of the present day, using a variety of 
delicate methods, into whose nature we need not here enter, have 
arrived at more trustworthy results. It is hoped that during the 
transits of Venus in 1874 and 1882 these results may be improved 
upon. Yet, even now, we may note as a great achievement of 
inodern science the following series of values, differing little (pro- 
portionately) among themselves, though well separated from the 
old determination, 95,274,000 miles:—The German astronomer 
IIansen, making use of a peculiarity in the moou's motion asa 
guide, was led to the value 91,700,000 miles; Stone, of the 
Greenwich Observatory, was led by the same means (ouly the 
peculiarity was estimated by other instruments), to the value 
92,400,000 miles. Winnecke and Stone, from observations of 
Mars, obtained, respectively, the values 91,300,000 miles and 
91,500,000 miles. Estimates founded on a comparison of the 
velocity of light as determined by the experiments of Fizeau and 
Foucault with the astronomical determination, give a value of 
91,500,000 miles. A method employed by Leverrier, and founded 
on a peculiarity of the earth’s motion, gives 91,600,000 miles. 
And lastly, the new estimate obtained by Mr. Simon Newcombe 
(U.S.), founded on observations of Mars in 1862, make the sun’s 
distance 92,400,000 miles. The mean of these values is 
91,771,000 miles, or nearly 630,000 miles less than the greatest 
estimate. 

rom the above results it will be seen that astronomers over- 
estimated the accuracy of their calculations, when they expressed 
the sun’s distance as if it were known correctly within a thousand 
miles. But we may justly wonder at the results recorded. 

teturning to our illustrative prisoner, it is as if his estimates of 
the steeple’s distance differed from their mean by less than four- 
teen yards. 
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A YANKEE’S EULOGIUM ON THE PRESIDENT. 
[From our SrecraL CorrEsPONDENT. | 
New York, December 3, 1807. 
Two great questions now command the attenion of the people of 
the United States, who talk and really think very little of any 
other subject. ‘These are, on the one hand, the financial policy 
of the Government and the business prospects of the country ; and 
on the other, the selection of candidates for the next Presidency, 
and the formation of the platform ,upon which they and their 
leading supporters will take their staud before the people. How- 
ever and whenever the former may be settled, the latter must 
agitate us profoundly for six months and more. And yet if 
President Johnson had a little more craft and a little less of 
dogged fidelity to his convictions, this latter question would be 
already determined, and he would be the candidate sure of election 
upon a platform framed from the able Messages which have set 
forth his policy. For it is manifest now that in the struggle 
which has been going on for two years between the President and 
Congress, the one is prevailing over the many ; and that Andrew 
Johnson, who has not even a party at his back, is to be victorions 
over a political force whose apparent strength has never been 
surpassed ; which comprised three-fourths of one branch, and more 


than two-thirds of the other branch of an independent legis- | 
lative body, elected by a party which had just carried the country | 


successfully through a great war, and notably unanimous and 
enthusiastic. ‘The President was not impeached (I write now in 
the past tense), not because of the autumn elections, but simply 
because, whatever his errors or his faults, he had been guilty of no 


act that had even the seeming of high crime or misdemeanour, 
except in the eyes of a few unscrupulous politicians and fiery | 


zealots. He knew this; and understanding the people and the 
men in Congress, he did not flinch or waver; and while they, 
with multitudinous and potential voices, threatened him with depo- 
sition and disgrace if he did not serve their will, he not only denied 
and defied, almost bullied them; he did worse, he lectured them. 


ECTATOR. 


| He undertook to give them a little elementary instruction in 
the principles of constitutional government, to teach them 
their duty, and to make them know their place. Neyer 
was a body of men so put to school since Elizabeth Tudor 
was school-ma’am. If Congress were as omnipotent ag Parlig- 
ment, and if the people of this country were accustomed tg 
follow political leaders, this course could have had only a disastrous 
end for Mr. Johnson. And, perhaps, it is not surprising that eyen 
the clearest-headed and best informed British journalists should 
have been able to foresee only such an end for him, especially after 
his last Message,—that they should have expected of Congress 
that thereafter its tone would be more confident, its decisions 
swifter, its action more determined, and that they should haye 
thought that at last impeachment would surely come. But the end 
was that impeachment was rejected by a two-thirds vote of the 
Ilouse, that Congress is demoralized, and that the Republican 
party is disintegrating before this stubborn man. Wendell 
Phillips, the great apostle of Radicalism, has proclaimed through 
the length and breadth of the land, “ ‘The surrender of Congress,” 
Wendell Phillips is only an agitator; never was there a more 
splendid example of the vox et preterea nihil; but he has sometimes 
spoken to the purpose, and never more so than on this occasion: 
Congress has surrendered. 

That this was to be the end of the contest was plain enough 
from the beginning to any observer who understood the conditions 
of the parties and the meaning of the struggle, and who was 
neither a hot partizan nor a one-eyed fanatic ;—that is, it was 
manifest, if the President stood firm. But unless to those who 
knew Mr. Johnson very much better than I do (not knowing him 
at all, and never having even seen him), it was by no means certain 
that he would stand firm; the force brought against him was 
so tremendous, its purpose so fell, its demonstrations so violent. 
Abraham Lincoln would have gone down before it like a rush 
before a thunder-gust. With all his wisdom, and his goo:lness, 
and his seeming simplicity, he was a crafty manager of men, and 
appeared to lead the people by sagaciously discovering whither 
they would go, and whether their road was practicable. Tien he 
stepped out, but not before. ‘The reasons why victory was sure to 
Mr. Johnson, if he would but hold out, are these ; and they are as 
significant now as they were heretofore. ‘The Republican party 
elected Mr. Lincoln; but it was not the Republican party that 
carried through the war, some of the most prominent leaders, civil 
and military, and hundreds of thousands of the hearty supporters 
of which were straight-out Democrats, and dyed in the wool. ‘These, 
however, were cut loose and cast off by the Democratic party, 
which tolerates no deviation from party lines toward patriotism. 
It was, both in fact and in name, a Union party that carried 
the war through to its successful issue. But naturally the 
majority of the men sent to Congress during the war were 
Republicans, or at least men who were ready to follow the leaders 
of the party which seemed then triumphant and in possession of 
political power for a generation. Had there been no Constitution, 
no negro, and no Andrew Johnson, or had there been a little 
statesmanship in Congress, the Republican party would surely 
have controlled the affairs of the country for the next twenty-five 
or thirty years. But the three former were, and the latter was 
not. And the Republicans, it should be remembered, were never 
a majority even in the loyal States. Moreover, this minority 
party was not an old party, or a party of well established organi- 
zation, or even a homogeneous party. It was somewhat hastily 
got together for a specific purpose, the restriction of the slave 
power in our Government ; and a large proportion of its numbers, 
| as well as many of its ablest and most active leaders, were Demo- 
crats, called Free Soil Democrats, who joined it in express terms 
pro hde vice. ‘These men were firm believers in State Rights, 
but not in State Sovereignty (for between the two there is a clear 
and vital distinction) ; they were Free Traders ; they were opposed 
to all Governmental interference with individual liberty, whether 
with good purpose or bad, except to ensure liberty ; they favoured 
direct taxation and a specie currency ; upon which great cardinal 
points they adhered to the tenets of the old Democratic party. 
| ‘Chey formed one-fourth, or perhaps one-third, of the Republican 
' party, the majority of which strongly favoured what was called 
a national or American system, to the disregard of State Rights 
(except when they found them as useful), a protective tariff, a 
developing and philanthropic system of government, internal 
improvements at the cost of the State, indirect taxation and free 
banking. ‘The former, as regards the Constitution, were for strict 
construction, and limiting Congress and the President rigidly by 
the express grant of power in that instrument; the latter were 
| for a liberal, their opponents said a loose, construction of it in all 
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aan sepecl. Now, when the war was over and the existence 
of the Government secured, and when slavery was abolished by 
the passage of the Constitutional Amendment to that effect, these 
members of the Republican party, and not only these, but many 
others, said that the party should by the very terms of its organiza- 
tion come to an end, the reason of its being having cease | to exist. 
But working associations of even twelve years are not to be 
dissolved at a word, especially when four of those years have been 
years of fiery trial ; and so the Union party would have held to- 
gether for a while in any case ; but there was yet another power by 
which it was held together, the dread of the old, regular Demo- 
cratic party, lest it should come to life again, and again control the 
Government. But this power was not one either of attraction or 
cohesion, it was applied to the Union party from the outside, like 
the hoops upon a barrel. Now, the action of the leading Republicans 
for the last two years has been such as to weaken this bond of union 
by diminishing the fear of the old Democratic party, and even by 
compelling great numbers of people who would otherwise gladly 
see it buried out of sight, to look to it as the protector and pre- 
server of the rights of the States, as the hope of Free Trade, and a 
sound financial system, and generally, as the champion of that 
kind of government which, in their eyes, is best because it governs 
least. The Republican leaders, believing, of course, as all party 
leaders believe, that the prevalence of their party, and the contin- 
uation of their leadership, was the great need of the country, greater 
than any mere respect for the restraints of constitutional govern- 
ment, made the perpetuation of their party and its continu- 
ance in power the one great object, not only of their party action, 
but of their legislation. To obtain the votes of the Southern 
negroes, without which they have confessed, and even most 
impressively declared to their followers, that the Republi- 
can party cannot live, they did not hesitate to disregard the 
great constitutional right of every State to absolute control 
upon the subject of citizenship within its own boundaries. ‘To 
check the man Andrew Johnson in moves that they suspected him 
of intending against them, they undertook to curtail the power of 
appointment and dis:nissal conferred by the Constitution upon the 
President of the United States, and which has been exercised by 
that officer from the foun lation of the Government. In brief, to 
attain their end they have made laws (which of course must be 
of general application) for special cases. In a certain sense they 
were wise in so doing; for they could have accomplished their 
purpose in no other way; bat in the larger sense and on the wider 
view they were foolish ; because there is nothing more repulsive 
to the people of this country than this making laws for special 
cases, or even for the attainment of particular objects. A typical 
instance of this short-sighted legislation, by which the majority 
in the House has been month by month diminishing its points of 
sympathetic contact with all except the hot partizans of the Republi- 
can party, is the Bill which, although it is in general terms of course, 
is plainly meant for Fitz John Porter's case. ‘This gentleman, a 
regular army oflicer, and a general during the war, was cashiered 
after trial by court-martial, his sentence being approved by Presi- 
dent Lincoln. It is claimed by his friends that he was unjustly con- 
demned, and they make out what is admitted on all hands to be a 
very strong case, upon which application is male to the President 
for an examination by a military commission, and, upon its recom- 
mendation, a reinstatement of the cashiered officer. But Porter is 
a Conservative aod a friend and admirer of General M‘Clellan; 
and, therefore, a bill is brought in and passed by a vote of 116 to 
34, declaring that no officer of the army cashiered by sentence of 
court-martial, properly approved, shall ever be restored to his 
office except by reappointment, which, made by the President, 
must be confirmed by the Senate. They do not care a rush what 
wrong such a law might inflict hereafter upon innocent men; 
they do not see that in the course of a few years the whirligig 
of time might bring round revenge upon them at the hands 
of another President who would not reappoint, or another Senate 
that would not confirm “ the right sort of man;” all they 
seek is to attain their present object of preventing President 
Johnson from restoring **a M-Clellan man,” to the great ex- 
ultation and heartening up of the Democrats. But will not 
the people, at least all those who formed the great Union party 
that carried through that dreadful war so unflinchingly, consent 
to a little twisting of the Constitution, a lictle special legislation 
to confer political power upon the free] negro, and enable him to 
control the legislation and the Presidental vote of the Southern 
States? What! twist the Constitution for the negro, when even 
Kansas, ‘“ bleeding Kansas,” refused, by I forget how large a 
majority, to admit her few negroes to the ballot-box! Will it be 
said that this refusal to do a little violence to the Constitution 





leaves us the sorrows and the burdens of the war without that for 
which the war was fought? President Johnson's last Message 
called attention to a resolution of both Houses of Congress, which 
declared that the sole object of the war was the preservation of the 


| Union and the maintaining of the supremacy of the laws; but 


there was another measure taken by Congress much more signifi- 
cant, which seems to have been forgotten on both sides of the 
water. In February, 1861, after seven of the Slave States had 
passed ordinances of secession, the following amendment to the 
Constitution was passed by a two-thirds vote in each House :— 
* No amendment shall be mide to this Constitution which will 
authorize or give to Congress the power to abolish or interfere 
within any State with the domestic institutions thereof, including 
that of persons held to labour or service by the laws of said State.” 

Not only was this perpetual guarantee to Slavery against a Con- 
stitutional Amendment in which even the majority of the Slave 
States themselves should concur given by Congress, but a few 
days after, in his inaugural address, President Lincoln, the 

tepublican President, the Anti-Slavery orator, the wise and good, 

said, ‘ Holding such a provision now to be implied constitutional 
law, I have no objection to its being made express and irrevo- 
cable.” Was, then, the war only for empire? No; for this 
security (although it would have been confirmed by all the States, 
and Republican Ohio did lead the way) was refused by the 
seceding States; they would have slavery in the Territories, or 
separation. Dy granting that, war could have been avoided and 
empire secured. But on that issue battle was joined, and slavery 
not only kept out of the Territories, but rooted out of the land. 
But have the people of the United States learned nothing by 
the war? Much; but with all their learning it will be found in 
the end that they have not learned to set at naught constitutional 
government for any purpose, least of all, shall [ say, to give 
political power and consequent social standing to the negro. 
That may come; but I do not yet see the time of its coming. 

The consequence of all this is political chaos, over which dark- 
ness broods, ‘To predict who will be the candidates for the next 
Presidency would be rash indeed, almost mere guess-work. It is 
not yet by any means certain that General Grant will be the 
tepublican candidate. The unwillingness to accept him on the 
part of the advanced Republicans is very great; it has not at all 
diminished ; he is by no means desirous of the position, to accept 
which indeed would be a sacrifice on the part of the General-in- 
Chief, for life, of the Army of the United States; and the move- 
ment in favour of Chief Justice Chase is very strong. But the 
Republican candidate may be another and a yet unmentioned 
man, The moderate Republicans would like to elect Charles 
Francis Adams. But he has neither won battles nor made green- 
backs ; and he is too much a gentleman and ascholar for popularity 
in this country. The Democrats are yet groping utterly in the 
dark, and hoping that the Radicals will take as much rope as they 
can get. What the platform of cither party will be is almost 
beyond conjecture. Over that of the Republicans there will be a 
very free fight. Meantime, President Johnson stands guard, as he 
swore to do, over the Constitution. A YANKEE. 

[*,* We print this letter out of deference to an old and able 
Correspondent, who once took a saner view of American politics. 
But we wara our readers that all the facts seem to us against the 
probability of his vaticinations, and that nearly all sound political 
principles seem to us outraged by his opinions. —Ep. Spectator.) 


THE CAPETOWN EXCOMMUNICATION, 

[To rue Eprror or tHe “Srecrator.”] 
Sir,—Mr. Macrorie, whom the Bishop cf Capetown has selected 
to fight his battle in Natal, has written a letter to a provincial 
newspaper, Which has been copied into the London journals. ‘The 
letter is modest so far a3 the pretensions of the writer are con- 
cerned; it evidently expresses a very honest zeal for what he 
believes to be the interests of the Church. ‘The Times and the 
Pall Mall Gazette, he says, regard the Church as a mere earthly insti- 
tution, which may be manipulated by earthly rulers at their pleasure ; 
he regards it as a divine institution ; therefore he thinks it his 
duty todo all that in him lies to uphold the metropolitan authority 
of Bishop Gray, aud to euforce the excommunication of Bishop 
Colenso. 

Agreeing most cordially with Mr. Macrorie in rejecting the 
opinion which he attributes to the Times and the Pull Mall Gazette, 
—not understanding what a church means, if not a body constituted 
in Christ and quickened by His Spirit,—I deplore, because I hold 
that faith, the course on which he and those to whose counsels he has 
yielded are bent. I can imagine no course which is so likely to 
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unsettle men’s mins respecting the divine foundation of the Church, 
which is more sure to convinee the world in general that Church- 
men do not believe in it. For the issue to which they are bringing the 
controversy is not this, ‘Is there an invisible Head of the Church, of 
whom ecclesiastics and statesmen are both in their diferent functions 
the ministers?” but this, ‘* Are certain men called ecclesiastics, or 
certain men called officers of the State, the rulers of the Church ?” 
To Mr. Macrorie these two questions may appear precisely the 
same; to me they seem wide as the poles asunder. The history 
of Christendom testifies that ecclesiastics in every age have been 
much more prove to exalt themselves into the place of Christ, 
to deny anything more than a nominal dominion to Him, than states- 
men. We divines ought to know that from the Pope in Rome to 
the poorest curate in England—to the Free Church minister in 
Scotland—to the itinerant Wesleyan—that is our temptation. ‘The 
politician may disbelieve in all spiritual influence, may scorn all 
who speak of it; but that very unbelief saves him from éh’s danger. 
It presents itself fo every one of us under some form or another. 
What madness, then, to pretend that in asserting the claims of 
ecclesiastics, let them be reasonable or unreasonable claims, we are 
maintaining the divine ground of the Church, that we are leading 
men to look up from mortals to the Son of Man and the Son of 
God! You would do that, and therefore you would die to make 
Bishop Gray Metropolitan of South Africa. 

“Oh, not that only;” you cry, ‘that is secondary to a 
much grander object. We want to put down a heretic, to 
establish a decree of excommunication which has gone forth 
against one from this metropolitan and from an assembly of ecclesi- 
astics whom he gathered about him. Will not that be a sign of 
our fidelity to Christ? Will not that convince the world that we 
hold Him to be the supreme Head?” If there are any acts of the 
Church which more than others have convinced the worl that 
Churchmen do not hold Christ to be the supreme iLead, that they 
do not believe in Him as the Everlastins ‘Truth, the excoimn- 
munications of the Church have been those acts. Men have 
been sure that the Just Oue has not been present in the 
trials which ied to those excommunications, that His justice 
has been more mocked and insulted in these than in any 
trials which have ever been conducted on this earth. From 
the day that Caiaphas rent his clothes, and said, “ What need 
have we of further witnesses?” there has been a series of sacer- 
dotal examinations and sentences which have been framed upon 
Bitter and painful experience has shown that the best 
Gerson was as devout 


his model. 
divines cannot be trusted with this power. 
as he was learned, zealous, moreover, for the removal of scandals, 
for the unity of Christendom; and Gerson came out of the 
Council of Constance a murderer of one of the bravest of 
God’s witnesses for righteousness and truth. very Churchman 
when he wants to condemn another exclaims against the cruel 
bondage of the Church to secular judges, who will not 
pass the sentences that they ery for. Every Churchman 
about to undergo any trial himself owns how much rather 
he would be in the hands of lay judges than of Presbyters and 
Bishops ; he believes that he has ten times the chance of a fair 
hearing and a decision according to the evidence. Would this 
appear strange to any one who believed that there are different 
offices in God's Church, and that if divines thrust themselves into 
an oflice to which they are not called, and for which they have no 
preparation, they are fighting against God, and will be made 
worse than ridiculous in the sight of men? Do those who talk so 
loudly of the priest's office think it of so little worth that they 
must snatch at another ? 

The trial of Bishop Colenso has been felt by those who have 
studied the details of it most, who are nearest the scene of it, to 
be no brilliant exception in the catalogue of ecclesiastical trials, to 
be arather striking illustration of their uniforin character. Aud yet 
Mr. Macrorie supposes that by enforcing the demands of the Metropo- 
litan he shall persuade the colonists and natives of Natal that secular 
judges are anti-Christian, and ecclesiastical judges the utterers of 
the voice and mind of Christ. A greater and more fatal delusion one 
can hardiy imagine. A clergyman who feels it to beso is the more 
bound to lift up his voice against it, if, like me, he differs altogether 
from Bishop Colenso, regarding with the profoundest reverence 
that Old Testament history of which Dr. Colenso appears to speak 
slightingly. I accept the Jewish history as the great testimony 
on behalf of God as the author of moral freedom, of God as the 
author of that national life which ecclesiastics wish to trample 
under foot. Bishop Colenso, it seems to me, has done us a very 
serious injury by weakening its hold on our minds. But his 


aie 
Testament. What it pronounces sacred, they affirm to be earthly 
and unholy. Once more, I believeits voice must be heard against 
their arrogance. Once more, it must be asked in thunder, “Tg God 
the King of all the earth, or are Priests ruling in Tis stead ?°_ 
[ am, Sir, &c., F. D. Mavnicer, 


TRINITY COLLEGE, DUBLIN, AND ITS REFORM] 

[fo tur Eprror or Tne “ SPECTATOR.” ] 
Sin,—The University of Dublin partakes of the mystery which 
surrounds every Irish institution. Whether it is a university at 
all, or only Trinity College? a clerical seminary like St. Bees or 
an examining body like London University? whether or no 
Roman Catholics and Dissenters are admitted, are all questions 
respecting which strange mistakes are made whenever the subject 
is brought under discussion, as during the late debates in the 
House of Commons and the Social Science Congress. Nor is such 
ignorance to be wondered at. ‘The Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge occupy public attention in England, and that of Dublin 
is forgotten as too remote. Like most matters in Ireland, it has 
also, unfortunately, become a topic of political and religious con- 
troversy, and while one party looks upon it as a sort of blasphemy 
to criticize such a bulwark of Gospel truth and Protestant ascen- 
dancy, the other cannot speak without indignation of sucha nursery 
of proselytism. As all this confusion respecting so important a 
seat of learning is very injurious to the interests of educational 
progress, I propose shortly to describe the real state of affairs, for 
the benefit of moderate men in England, after which I would like 
to suggest some improvements which would, I think, increase the 
benefits of the University, but which, as they have uo relation to 
politics; are not very likely to be advocated by politicians on either 
side. 

The University of Dublin is modelled on that of Cambridge, to 
which it bears a general resemblance, in the preference shown to 
mathematics, the permission to lodge in town allowed to students, 
and in the practical and secular tone of thought by which both 
places are distinguished from the more speculative and ecclesiasti- 
eal genius of Oxford. ‘There is, however, a strongly marked differ- 
ence in the fact that while Cambridge has, I believe, cighteen 
| colleges, Dublin has never possessed more than one. ‘Trinity Col- 
lege was founded by Queen Elizabeth in 1591, as “ the mother of 
a University,” with the hope that other colleges would spring up 
around her ; but whether the age for such foundations was past, or 
the poverty and distractions of the country precluded it, or the 
large endowments of ‘Lrinity College seemed sufficient, from what- 
ever cause, the original scheme has never been carried out. Hence 
‘Trinity College and the University are not only confounded in 
popular phrase, but in points of far greater consequence. Indeed, 
this is the source of most of the peculiarities and, as I think, 
defects of the University system of Ireland. 

For instance, the “ Board ” of Trinity College, consisting of the 
Provost and seven Senior Fellows, monopolize the entire govera- 
ment and patronage not only of their College, but of the Uni- 
versity. It may sound strange to English graduates, familiar with 
the popular constitution of their own Senate or Convocation, to learn 
that this oligarchy, narrow as the dean and chapter of a cathe- 
dal, virtually nominates to all offices, from the chancellorship 
downwards (by a late statute the Board appoint three candidates 
for the chancellorship, out of whom the Senate selects one), 
Being 
thus supreme and irresponsible, they are not content with their 
fellowships, though richer than most headships of houses in 
Oxford and Cambridge. I have known the Professorships of 
Greek, Civil Law, Oratory, Modern History, and Hebrew, not to 
speak of bursarships, registrarships, &e., all held as sinecures by 
Senior Fellows. I do not include in this list other professorships 
held by Fellows, because they do something for their salaries, whereas 
the duties of the above-mentioned chairs were purely nominal. 
The Divinity Professors are also, very needlessly, always chosen 
from among the Fellows; but as they must vacate their fellow- 
ships, they are allowed to hold rich college livings with their pro- 
fessorships, to the injury of both. Another result of there being 
but one college is the non-residence of students, a non-residence 
not confined, as in Cambridge, to lodging in the University town. 
A large proportion of Dublin students never come to Dublin but 
for a few examinations. They are in the position of those students 
of London University who are unconnected with any other place 
of education than the examining University. Never mixing with 
other students, for work or amusement, under no discipline, with 


except the provostship aud the two seats in Parliament. 











no one to direct their studies, they live away in the provinces till 


opponents are carrying that injury much further. They are ; they go up to take their degrees. ‘The examinations must, therefore, 
directly setting at naught the lessons and revelations of the Old + be made tolerably easy for tiem, though strict enough for the can- 
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didates for honours, who naturally live at college. [ence a 
rominent feature of the Dublin system is a broad line of demar- 
m8 between pass men and honour men. ‘The violent bigots 
and ultra-Calvinists, it need hardly be said, commonly belong to 
the former class. The English clergy, judging, perhaps, from 
such specimens of the Dublin graduate, are apt to imagine Trinity 
College a small seminary like St. Aidan’s, or at best like Durham. 

> . 

It is, in reality, the largest and best endowed college in the 
United Kingdom, probably in the world. 

Its four extensive quadrangles, though wanting in the vener- 
able beauty of some English colleges, are not without a certain 
seventeenth-century stateliness, such as we see in the great abbeys 
of the Continent. ‘The buildings do not merely consist of lecture- 


rooms, as the Zimes lately asserted. They include a chapel, | 
library, theatre, dining-hall, and museum, besides chambers for | 


residence on the same plan as in English colleges, all standing in 
a handsome park or garden. ‘The library is the finest building, 
the chapel is poor in architecture and paltry in its internal fittings. 
No doubt it will be replaced by a place of worship more worthy 
of so great a college, should the High-Church movement ever 
extend to Ireland. Large as is this College, it is too small for the 
students who wish to reside; unhappily, a large part of it is 
appropriated by the Fellows, who, having houses of their own in 
town, scarcely furnish their spacious but dreary apartments. 
The revenue of the College, derived from its estates, besides the 
rent of chambers and students’ payments, cannot fall short of 
70,0007. per annum. It is divided in very unequal proportions 
among the members of the society. A separate estate, with a 
fine house, is attached to the office of Provost, worth, it is believed, 
about 4,000/. a year, and with social position not inferior to a 
bishopric. ‘The income of a Senior Fellow use:l to be expressed 
mathematically as = 2, for, it is said, they divide the residuary 
funds of the College among them. It varies, probably, from 
2,000. to 3,000/. a year, exclusive of offices held in commendum. 
The Junior Fellows, about twenty in number, and mostly clergy- 
men, must have also large incomes, since they constantly refuse 
rich livings, such as would be accounted the great prizes of an 
English college. 800/. per annum is spoken of as the value of 
a fellowship, with the social status of a canon residentiary in an 
English cathedral town. They also hold many valuable pro- 
fessorships and other offices, and may not unfrequently look 
forward to becoming Bishops. ‘The seventy scholars, who form 
the remainder of the corporation, having no vote in the disposal 
of its revenue, are, notwithstanding the increased wealth of the 
foundation, confined to their ancient pittance of 20/. per annum, 
subject to various deductions. 

A scholarship is, notwithstanding its poverty, regarded as a high 
distinction, and there are many candidates for the yearly vacancies. 
It is tenable till the degree of M.A., or for about five years. ‘The 
professorships are not important except in the School of Medicine ; 
all worth having are now taken by the Fellows, though the most 
distinguished Professor of this century, Mr. Butler, was only a 
scholar. The Board, as we have seen, is only a governing body ; 
the work: of the College is carried on by the Junior Fellows, who 
are all tutors, and conduct all the examinations. As they are all 
employed about the College, there are no absentees, as in England. 
The fellowship is gained by fair competition, in a very severe 
examination, and held for life with permission to marry. Vacancies, 
therefore, are very rare, as few Fellows will accept livings in the 
country. Mathematics and physics, with some moral philosophy, 
are the chief sabjects examined in, though the newly elected Fellow 
is often absurdly required to examine and leciure in classics and 
divinity. Some classical fellowships are, therefore, urgently 
needed, that the College may have fit teachers and examiners in 


that branch of learning. Most of the scholarships are, on the con- | 


trary, given for classical proficiency. 
examination on entering College, and two or three in each of the 
four years of the course. ‘I'he principal ones are at the close of the 
second and fourth years. Honours and prizes are given at most of 
them ; the highest in rank is the ‘* Moderatorship,” at the examina- 
tion for the degree of A.B. Candidates for this distinction are 
examined in a much wider range of reading than for an ordinary 
degree, and rewarded, if successful, with medals of gold or silver 
according to merit. ‘The Fellows conduct the business of tuition 
on the principles of a trade union; all are paid alike, whether 
their pupils are many or few. The result is not satisfactory ; 
some married Fellows see scarcely anything of their pupils, 
and some tutors are bad classical scholars. A student who 
Wishes to succeed will generally avoid the regular lectures as much 
ashe can, and have recourse to one of the meritorious but unrecog- 
nized order of “Grinders,” i.c., resident graduates who, having 


Students must pass an | 


passed with distinction, prepare private pupils for the examina- 
tions at a moderate charge. In this way, in spite of all abuses, a 
very good education can be obtained by a resident student who is 
industrious. ‘The College, though not doing much in the way of 
teaching, provides a judicious course of reading, good libraries, 
and fair examinations, with numerous small prizes and honours to 
encourage emulation, exclusive of the great prize of a fellowship 
now and then, for the mathematically gifted. 

About 300 or 400 young men annually enter College. They are 
mostly younger than students in England, and of various rauks, 
from the peer’s son, to the sizar, who is supposed to be poor. ‘The 
, bulk are sons of professional men and middle-class landowners. 
/Some are designed for the Church, chiefly that of Ireland, and 
| must remain five years, as two must be spent in stulying divinity. 
Others are intended for the Bar, and can attend the Inn of Court 
at the same time as College. Others, again, are preparing to be 
solicitors, or civil engineers, or, without any particular object, only 
desire a liberal education. The situation of the Coilege, in a large 
city, though unfavourable to discipline, affords facilities for hospital 
practice, and there is a flourishing school of medicine also belong- 
ing toit. One of the most agreeable features of the education 
given to resident students in Dublin is the mingling together of 
young men, with such different plans in life, who here study and 
live in common for some years before entering on the special 
pursuits to which they are to be devoted. ‘The religious difficulty 
makes more noise without than within the walls of ‘Trinity. 

Though Rowan Catholics are a great majority of the Irish 
nation, yet as small farmers, labourers, and artizans do not send 
their sons to college, Protestants would furnish the majority 
of students in any possible University. ‘The clergy of the 
Church of Rome find at Maynooth the secluded and ascetic 
training they require; and they are, moreover, supported by 
their College, instead of having to pay for their maintenance, 
as in Dublin. ‘The Ulster Presbyterians have also several 
colleges pretty much to themselves. ‘They are in general of the 
farmer class, and their ministers farmers’ sons. If, however, an 
ambitious Nonconformist sends his son to Dublin, he will find 
| little to offend his prejudice in the Low-Church Protestantism which 
prevails there. Dissenters of all kinds are admitted to all the 
benefits of the College, and as they are excused chapel and 
religious instruction, they have some advantages over their fellow 
students in competing for honours. ‘The prudent oligarchy at 
the head of affairs makes everything as smooth for them as possible, 
and has even established scholarships for those who seruple to 
receive the communion in chapzl, like the scholars on the founda- 
tion. Proselytism is altogether a dream of heated imaginations. 
The Roman Catholic student is subject to no annoyance either 
from his teachers or companions. Indeed, I have known one 
elected auditor of the Historical Society by the free votes of 
Protestants. A Roman Catholic cannot, indeed, be a Fellow, but 
; united education is reaily attained to a considerable extent under 
| the present rather latitudinarian system, and perhaps the reason- 
| able wishes of the Roman Catholics may be indulged without any 
revolutionary change. But the consideration of this point, as well 
as of the reforms which it is pretty clear that the College requires, 
must be postponed to another paper.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Moprrator, 
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| THE IRISH LAND QUESTION, 
[fo tne Eprror or THe * Spectator.” | 

| Siz,—I_ have received from a friend the following little episode in 
| the life of an Irish landlord, and as the case—with some slight 
| variation—is by no means an uncommon one in Ireland, especially 
}in the West, I commend it to the attention of those desirous of 
| arriving at a fair settlement of the much vexed land question. If, 


after a fair and dispassionate investigation of the whole subject, 
‘it should be still considered advisable to create a numerous 
| peasant proprietary, it would apparently be far easier to commence 
| by the sale of the Church lands, charging the revenues of clergy, 
| where necessary, on some special fund, than by resorting to the 
| wholesale confiscation of the property of private landowners, as 
advocated by some reformers. My correspondent, who is a liberal 
but uncompromising Catholic, fully acknowledges the advantages 
derived from the great wealth and great political influence of the 
Irish Protestant aristocracy, and in a measure justifies them for 
| refusing to grant long leases to their tenants. Did these but 
'feel themselves wholly unshkackled, all political power would 
| at once centre in the clergy, and in ten years Ireland would 
| become the hot-bed of foreign intrigue. ‘Ihe Church would 
' encourage any interveution that had for its object th» uprooting 


‘of Protestantism, just as she seconded Clovis and his successors in 
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their crusade against Arianism. The dream of the Irish people is 
an Irish Republic, and the dream of the Irish priests is that such 
a republic may be governed by themselves. The Catholic gentry, 
few in number, have little public spirit, and for political purposes 
work with or succumb to the clergy. Petty jealousics, pride of 
ancestry, scorn for novi homines, divide them, and effectually pre- 
vent the inauguration of a truly loyal and at the same time national 
programme.—I am, Sir, &c., Lionet Robinson. 
A FARM IN THE WEST OF IRELAND. 

In the year 1786 John B. obtained the lease of a farm of 320 acres 
for three lives at a yearly rental of 38/. 10s. Gd. Two lives have fallen 
in, the third, aged 85, still survives, in the person of a high dignitary of 
the Irish Church. The farm land was prime grazing pasturage. with a 
soil twenty-eight feet in depth, over which the ploughshare had never 
passed. In 172 the war with France having caused a sudden rise in 
the value of Iand, B. cut up his farm into numerous small lots, which 
were sublet at the rate of from 40s. to 50s. per acre. Population 
increased rapidly, villages sprang up, and at this moment there are 
upwards of 350 human beings living in sordid poverty on this small 
plot of ground. Farmer B. led a happy, careless life until 1818, when 
rents suddenly falling to about 30s. per acre, he became involved. 

On more than one occasion the landlord has offered to his tenant 
the sum of 1,000/. for his good-will, but the creditors have interposed, 
and objected to the transfer of the lease, and the farm is now in Chan- 
cery for the payment of B.’s debts. At the samo time, the unfortunate 
tenants are harassed by bailiffs of the Court of Chancery, bailiffs for the 
recovery of the widow's furniture, and bailiffs of the proprietor in fee 
for the payment of the 38/. 10s. 6d. head rent. 

In 1850, great drainage works were undertaken in the neighbourhood, 
by which the land has certainly been considerably improved; but the 
proprietor in fee is bound by the Irish Board of Works to repay to the 
Government in consideration thereof 22/. per annum, thus leaving him 
a balance of 16/. 10s. 6d. for the rental of 320 acres of prime land. 

What improvements has the tenant made upon the farm? All that 
appear are four generations of paupers, burning, racking, subletting, 
resubletting, the exhausted soil. The results of the short-sighted, 
selfish policy of the tenant are to be found in these villages, which are a 
disgrace to civilization, in the swarm of discontented paupers who are a 
burden to the neighbourhood, and in the ruin of his own family. 

Is it for tenants such as B. that the landlords of Ireland are to be 
sacrificed en masse ? 


FEMALE APOTHECARIES, 

[To tne Eprror or THe ‘ Specraror.”] 
S1r,—Considering the interest you have evinced on the subject, 
I think it my duty to inform you that I received this morning a 
communication from the Clerk of the Apothecaries’ Society, which 
informed me that I might now present myself for examination to 
the Special Board of Examiners in Arts. I will now quote the 
succeeding paragraph :— 

“To prevent any misapprehension, however, as to the effect of your 
admission to examination by the Special Board of Examiners in Arts, 
I am directed to add that your admission to this examination must not 
be taken to imply that you will be admitted to examination for the cer- 
tificate of qualification to practise.” 

The relaxation in the Apothecaries’ rule as to the examination 
in Arts is a step in the right direction. ‘The formation of a school 
for the training of female students only which shall be recognized 
by one of our licensing bodies, or have the power of granting 
diplomas of its own, should be the next movement.—I am, Sir, &c., 

IsaABEL ‘Thorxe. 

18 Charles Street, Grosvenor Square, W., January 30, 1868. 


BOOKS. 
mee Se 
THE EARLY AND MEDLEVAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND.* 
Uron the subject of education, in which positive, probable, and 
possible Members of Parliament are anxiously assuring all whom 
it may concern that they take a real and practical interest, it can- 
not be denied that the Conservative party has something of the 
right to be heard which is usually conceded to experience. A 
party which at an advanced and, as it appears to many, a 
decrepit age has consented to go through a seven years’ course of 
education, may be permitted to encourage their more humble 
neighbours by expatiating upon the pleasures and rewards which 
education brings with it. At school rewards are usually taken as 
as a measure of desert, and the old boys, if we may say so with 
reverence, who have been under the pressure of Mr. Disraeli’s 
guiding hand have returned to their friends carrying off the 
highest prizes. Like other industrious and successful scholars, they 
have, during the Christmas holidays, been admitted to an ample 
share of the festivities of the season, and in short, they have every 
right to speak of education with enthusiasm, and of its results 
with pleasure. What may have been the curriculum of study 





which has produced such curious and convincing results is 4 
secret confined at present to the ‘ initiate, mystic, perfected 

epopt,” and it cannot therefore be added to the other educationat 
systems now submitted to the approval of intelligent constituents. 
Mr. Lowe, in a recent speech, declared that it was of no use to 
teach history, because history can only be learnt by reading; but 
it seems likely that the Conservative party has been instructed by 
their political pastor and master in some elements of constitu. 
tional history. If they have acquired a taste for the study, we 
can sincerely recommend them as a text-book Mr. Pearson's work, 
which has just appeared in an enlarged and valuably revised 





edition. It has not been prompted by, nor put forward in the 
interests of any political party, but is merely a record of facts 
illustrating the political growth of England, and of the social ang 
ecclesiastical development of the country, so far as controlled by 
or controlling political combinations. 

Political facts, like others, are often startling as well as stubborn 
things, and we venture to think that a conscientious study of the 
early and mediaeval history of England, based, for instance, 
upon this work of Mr. Pearson’s, may reveal to some of 
the Conservative party things which they have not heard 
in any political speech or lecture, either in the city of 
Edinburgh or elsewhere. ‘They have certainly learnt to regard 
as compatible with the dignity of the nation, and with the safety 
of what are vaguely termed British institutions, many things 
which they had taught all men to consider as radical, revolu- 
tionary, and dangerous experiments; but there are still many 
political claims which it is not good to advocate before polite 
Conservative ears, anl which are characterized as newfangled 
and un-English. And yet, as Mr. Pearson sums up the matter, 
‘“‘reviewing the Parliaments of the thirteenth and fourteenth cen- 
turies, it is curious to notice how many features they appear to 
possess that are now regarded as distinguishing marks of an ad- 
vanced Liberalism. An Upper House, composed largely of life peers 
or high officials; aunual Parliaments; payment of members; a 
franchise, practically universal, among all freemen; yeomen and 
tradesmen representing counties and cities, we may even add 
women summoned to the Upper House, are facts that seem to 
show a broad basis of constitutional liberty under the later 
Plantagenets.” Nothing can be further from our intention than, 
in the discharge of a purely literary function, to use Mr. Pearson's 
book as a wedge for entering into a discussion of these or similar 
modifications of the constitutional system, but it clearly lies 
within our province to invite the attention of political students to 
political facts. It was the abuse of most of these usages which 
led to their abolition, but it is important to remember that they 
have existed, because many abuses which were possible in the time 
of antiquated and obsolete political practices have been made nearly 
or quite impossible by improved social and political combinations ; 
and if such modifications as we have alluded to shall come to be 
proposed, they will have to be discussed on their merits, and not 
rejected as newfangled and un-English. For instance, knights 
of shires and burgesses were in the thirteenth and fourteenth cen- 
turies allowed their expenses in Parliament, but the scale by 
which such allowances were fixed was an arbitrary one in the 
hands of the Government. ‘The Crown could therefore abuse the 
practice, and pack the representative assembly by diminishing or 
withholding the proper payments. So long as such an abuse 
could exist the practice was certainly dangerous, but the abuse 
having obviously become impossible, the practice must be rejected 
or approved upon grounds independent of such a consideration. 
The constitution of the Upper [Louse is almost certain to be made 
before long a political ‘question,’ and in anticipation of such an 
event 2 comparative study of the privileges and burdens attached 
to nobility in medieval times and in our own days may be re- 
commended, especially to those whose interests are likely to be 
disturbed. ‘The ratio of responsibility to privileges will be found 
to have varied considerably from the days when the higher a 
noble was exalted above the level of the public, the more 
easily he was brought within reach of the scaffold. ‘There 
is a page of Mr. Pearson's book to which we heartily wish 
that the attention of certain members of the present House 
of Peers could by some means be called. ‘ When baronies 
by tenure fell into disuse, so strong were the associations 
that connected nobility with landed property, that a duke anda 
viscount have, on two separate occasions, been excluded from the 
Peerage from poverty.” And in a note we are informed that 
George Nevill, Duke of Bedford, was degraded in 1477, *‘ for so 





* History of England during the Early and Middle Ages. By Charles H. Pearson, | 


M.A., Fellow of Oriel College. Oxford. 2 vols. London: Bell and Daldy, i 


much as it is openly known that the same George bath not, nor by 
inheritance may have, any livelihood to support the said name, 
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ai aol dignity, or any name of estate,” &c. We are by no 
oe favour of making poverty criminal except in such cases 
m 


gs it is the inevitable consequence of crime. A peer without a foot 
of landed estate, but with active hands, a brave heart, and a clear 
head, may exercise a better influence from his Position than 
another with broad acres in every county in England ; but 
when 2 man has tarnished an illustrious name, forfeited ancient 
estates, and compromised his dignity by competing for the 
disreputable honours of the turf with some of the meanest 
and most contemptible of mankind, it becomes & serious ques- 
tion whether his conduct is criminal or a privilege of position. 
Jt contrasts curiously with the recorded achievements of the 
medieval nobility of England to-read, as we read in a contempo- 
nary a few weeks ago, that on the morning of a race a nobleman, 
mentioned by name, had made the “strategic movement” (so it 
yas called) of publicly throwing doubts upon his own horse's 


chance of success, that he might back it privately at longer odds. 


But this is not a pleasant subject to dwell upon, though it is 
sare some day to prompt free discussion, and is not unlikely to 
provoke angry recrimination, At present, however, _we can 
confine ourselves to the more agreeable task of impressing upon 
our countrymen of all ranks and stations of life the pleasure and 
the profit to be derived from including in their studies the early 
and medieval history of England. It is a many-sided subject, 
and presents points of interest to students of the most various 
tastes and inclinations. Apart from political considerations and 
ecclesiastical affairs viewed in the light of their influence upon 
secular history, there will be found many  starting-points for 
those who take a religious interest in the instructive story of 
misinterpreted Christianity. Of the most universal interest must 
be the comparative study of social relations, their origin, growth, 
and development by slow degrees from a time when society was split 
up into castes, of which a small official aristocracy and a large pariah 
population were the two extremes. ‘There were days in ‘Merry Eng- 
land’ when even the upper classes were scarcely protected from 
forced marriages with the creatures of royal favour. ‘* The artizans 
were forbidden to combine that they might raise the price of 
labour. The freedman who tried to marry his patron's wife or 
daughter was to be sent to the mines. ‘The labourer could not 
bring a civil action against his master. ‘The tavern-keeper had 
no action for his wife’s adultery, and the serf no redress if his 
daughter were violated. The law expressly declared that it only 
protected the purity of well-born women !” 

Mr. Pearson is careful to explain that his work is intended as a 
handbook of English history, and makes no pretensions to be an 
exhaustive narrative. It would greatly facilitate the labours of 
students in other departments if handbooks were always composed 
with the same diligence, the same impartiality, and the same 
enthusiasm. As an example of the author's style, when he is 
allowed a little free scope among the crowding mass of details 
which surround him, we extract a passage in which he alludes to 
the contrasts between medizeval and modern times :-— 


“Even our advance in science, real and great though it be, is not 
absolute. Superstition and intolerance are as enduring as human 
weakness, Those who have watched the monstrous development of 
Mormonism, and know that the population of Utah is chiefly recruited 
from England, Wales, and America, may be pardoned if, for a 
moment, they envy the uncritical faith that never wandered out of 
its immature Christianity. Those who see the upper classes, the con- 
temporaries of Mill and Faraday, believing by thousands in spirit-rap- 
ping and table-moving, may well turn reverently to the Acta Sanctorum. 
Often puerile, sometimes gross, sometimes even un-Christian, the legends 
of the medieval saints are only illustrations of a rational faith in God's 
personal character and intervention, they do not contradict the philo- 
sophy of their times. The laws of causation and gravitation had not then 
been developed by an illustrious line of thinkers. Yet although a con- 
trast like this may teach us to boast less confidently of progress, it is 
really in our favour. The master of ancient times was as credulous in 
the region of the supernatural as his pupils. Among ourselves there 
isa constantly widening circle of the enlightened, which restrains the 
half educated world from relapsing into barbarism. The same argu- 
ment applies to toleration. ‘he spirit that branded Bishop Butler and 
Burke as concealed Papists, that instigated the burning of Priestley’s 
house, and deprived Shelley of his children, is not less deplorable in 
itself than the violence that massacred Jews or headed a crusade against 
the Albigenses. But the belief that persecution is the witness of 
earthly power to God's truth, unhappily darkened the noblest minds 
of the Middle Ages... . . Among ourselves there is still, no doubt, a 
torpid mass of bigotry, but it is restrained from all but occasional out- 
bursts by the righteous principles that long experience has worked 
into the public sense of Europe. The few active fanatics that still 
exist within the four seas number not a single statesman or man of 
learning in their ranks, and owe their power of annoyance to un- 
scrupulous slander and immoral political partizanship. One by one the 
persecuting statutes which Calvinism developed from precedents in the 
last worst times of the Mediaval Church are disappearing from the 
English statute-book.” 





LAST WINTER IN ALGERIA.* 

ALGERIA has been so repeatedly described that a new writer 
stands at a certain disadvantage. Nevertheless, a Last Winter in 
Algeriais so good that it may be read with pleasure and profit even 
by those who are well versed in the literature of the country. 
Mrs. Evans unites very remarkable powers of observation to the 
command of a singularly picturesque style. She appears to have 
mixed freely with Arabs, Kabyles, and European colonists, as well 
as with the military and professional society ; and her book is, 
perhaps, the first that has really explained the prospects, the charm, 
and the comparative failure of French colonial life. It was her 
good fortune, as we presume she would now consider it, to be 
staying in Blidah during the great earthquake ; and she travelled 
for some weeks in parts of the country where the ordinary tourist 
does not go. In fact, a Last Winter in Algeria might easily do 
duty on oceasion for a Murray's Handbook ; and a few pages of 
practical hints at the end seem to be designed for this use. Its 
faults are not very numerous or important. Mrs. Evans is, we 
think, a novice in authorship, and her arrangement is not always 
the happiest ; the account of the earthquake at Blidah would gain 
in effect if it followed instead of preceding the vivid pages that 
describe the story of Blidah before the earthquake. A little too 
much prominence is given to anecdotes and remarks that are rather 
of personal than of general interest. ‘The story of a conversation 
with a functionary for the supply of military beds is conceived a 
little too inuch in a spirit of broad comedy, and the hunt for the 
Roman cisterns at Constantine would be more appropriate in a 
family letter than in a book, Still, when all abatements have 
been made, the book is one of sterling value as well as of singular 
interest. 

It is searcely wonderful that a colony like Algeria, comprising 
a larger area than all France, should offer every possible variety 
of scenery. Even in the neighbourhood of Algiers views of won- 
derful beauty may be visited. Mrs. Evans speaks with rapture of the 
panorama from the Sahel range. ‘ ‘The curved line of the chain 
stretches far away, terminating towards the east in the long points of 
Cape Matifou, and towards the west in the sharper headland of the 
Djebel Chenoua, a splendid diadem of mountain peaks encircling 
the Mitidja Plain, which liesin the middle distance, streaked with 
alternate bars of sunshine and shadow, dotted with white farms and 
villages, while in the foreground is the billowy mass of the Sahel 
I[ills, on which we stand, almost every summit red with rocks or 
bare earth, every hollow green with vegetation.” Contrast this 
with the borders of the Sahara, where Mrs, Evans met tribe after 
tribe emigrating with their sheep and goats, camels and asses, 
‘*the men armed to the teeth, quaintly chased pistols peeping 
through the folds of their burnous ; the women brown and wild- 
looking, with brilliant white teeth, and masses of coal-black hair 
plaited and curled round in a large whorl on each side of the 
face, enormous rings of silver and coral in their ears, barbaric- 
looking ornaments hanging from their turbans, keavy bangles 
encircling their ankles and arms.” ‘They were making their spring 
exodus from the Sahara, having already reaped the harvest down 
south, to find pasturage for their flocks in the elevated plateaux 
of the Tell. Presently the plain beyond Batna, over which 
the travellers were passing, “‘ began to contract into a valley, 
then the valley into a winding gorge, across which our road 
kept as it were leaping from side to side, plunging continually 
into the river bed. ‘The scene was barren in the extreme, 
even the weeds and lentisk bushes hitherto scattered over 
the hills disappeared, and save a few small green patches of 
corn struggling for existence at the water’s edge all traces of 
vegetation had disappeared. Huge red precipices rose to the left, 
layers of bare sloping rock shelved away to the right, the defile 
grew wilder and narrower, the wall of rock to the south more 
and more scarped, till suddenly, so suddenly that we almost mis- 
trusted our eyes, on turning a shoulder of rock, a great chasm in 
the mountain, as if a monster ledge had been cloven out, burst on 
our view,—the Gates of the Desert, to use the Arab expression,— 
a blue vista of hill and valley, flanked with golden lights, lay 
beyond, stretching away to the Sahara.” 

The subject races of Algeria are the Kabyles or Berbers, its 
primitive occupants, their Arab conquerors, the mixed race of 
Arab and Kabyle, and, of course, Jews. Mrs. Evans takes part 
warmly against the Arab, regarding him as worthless for civiliza- 
tion, from his wild, intractable nature, his scorn of manual labour, 
his innate hatred of city life, his bigotry, and his low estimate of 
women. One great chief for whom a splendid suite of apartments 
had been prepared by a French General asked leave of his host 


* Last Winter in Algeria, By Mrs. H Lioyd Evans. London: Chapman and Hall 
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to be allowed to put up a tent in the courtyard; it was bad 
enough to be in a city, but to sleep in a house in a city was beyond 
endurance. While the Kabyle family supports itself on less than 
eight acres a head, the Arab complains that more than-seventeen 
are insufficient. Worst of all, since Mohammedan members have 
been admitted to the Provincial Councils, the excellent schools 
for native girls which were founded by Madame Luce have 
been suspended. Strange to say, it is the military who are the 
great patrons of the Arab. ‘To them he is an important source of 
revenue, and a French colonel would be as sorry to see the Arabs 
extinguisbed or pacified as an English gamekeeper to know that 
stoats had died off or that poaching had been suppressed. Add to 
this a certain sentiment for ‘‘ the grandly draped Arab,” and a 
recollection of the old glories of the Arab dominion in Spain, and 
it will be easy to understand that the savage patrician of old 
Algeria never wants apologists or patrons. We believe the analogy 
from traditions of Granada is absolutely delusive, or rather, if 
accurately stated, tells against the Algerian Arab. All over the 
world the conquering races are dying out or declining in the scale 
of civilization, from their incapacity to meet the demands of an 
industrial epoch. The Turks, the Spaniards, the Magyars, the 
Norsemen have shrunk back into insignificance, and wherever a 
military caste made itself, as in France and England, the nobility 
of a country, it has been supplanted by the sons of merchants and 
lawyers. The Arab suited the seventh century because his tribal 
organization made every man a soldier, his religious faith gave energy 
and concentration to his efforts, and his spirit of savage independ- 
ence carried him through the shock of wars where tenacity was 
the chief condition of success. Ife cannot stand now against the 
wealth and thought of Europe. Whether the Kabyle can ever 
quite replace him is to us more doubtful than Mrs. Evans seems 
to allow. It is true that Roman Africa was prolific in great 
writers, and that in earlier times still Juba and Jugurtha 
showed some powers of sovereignty. But a royal family is 
commonly of mixed extraction; and we cannot now decide how 
much Roman blood may have flowed in Augustine's veins. 
During 1,400 years at least the Berber race has not produced 
a poet, thinker, prophet, statesman, or general, though its 
capacities have been tested by long wars of independence. 
The race seems eminently fitted to be the Gibeonites of French 
occupation, and to make the colony prosperous when civil govern- 
ment is substituted for military. During the recent incendiary fires 
it was remarked that none broke out in the Kabyle district. ‘The 
people seem to have retained some traces of Roman municipal gov- 
ernment, having mayors and district councils and laws of property, 
seemingly on a Roman original. They are fond of commerce, 
take readily to every kind of industry, and are penurious to a pro- 
verb. ‘The Kabyle has a stone in his head,” says the Arab, 
despising him for his life of stolid Philistinism ; and the Kabyle 
retorts that ‘The Arab has wind in his head.” Fortunately the 
industrial element outnumbers the warlike by two to one in the 
colony. 

Why have the French failed hitherto to make Algeria peaceful 
and prosperous? Mrs. Evans answers, first, that the failure is not 
so great as has been supposed. New cities are springing up, and 
culture and civilization, ** like a vast wave, have flooded the Mitidja, 
haye crept up the Lesser Atlas, and poured down its southern 
slopes to the elge of the Chelif Plain.” Still the country is not 
half peopled, and the Tell alone, ** the part fit for culture 
which lies between the Mediterranean and the Desert, is a good 
deal more than one-third the size of France.” ‘The chief cause of 
any deficiencies must be sought in the character of French govern- 
ment. Algeria has been made a champ de maneucre, and everything 
sacrificed to the army. Roads are made for the most part 
only between military posts, and as the best situation for a 
fort is not always the best for agriculture, the colonist is 
obliged to choose between a market and roads or superior land. 
Oftea when he has elected for the former, the troops have been 
withdrawn, the market has disappeared, the roads are left to 
decay, and the colonist has gone back to France a ruined and 
desperate man. Moreover, the pedantry of officialism, instead of 
leaving the colonist to work his land as he likes, hampers him 
with restrictions as to bringing so many acres into cultivation 
every year. ‘These regulations are the more foolish, as Algeria is 
not yet a country of land-jobbers; and the price of land is sufti- 
ciently high to ensure that it will not be kept long out of the 
market. Practically therefore a new settler prefers not to buy 
of Government, and purchases land already worked and unfettered 
by legislation. Moreover, the French nature is more prone to 
spasmodic efforts than to sustained industry. The Jardin d’Essai 
at Biskra has been allowed to run wild, and only serves to illustrate 


the Darwinian theory, the hardier plants having choked the weal 
and transformed the garden into a luxuriant jungle. “Again the 
colonist looks to Government for help where he ought to work him. 
self, and is sometimes right in thinking that a necessary enterprise 
is beyond his strength. Tanks and irrigating canals are ap 8 
lute necessity of Algerian agriculture, and the Government hitherto 
has done little beyond forcing the colonist to plant trees, that the 
rainfall may be gradually increased and economized. Probably 
however, Algeria has seen its worst days. Many restrictions in 
trade have been taken off, thanks partly to Mr. Cobden, and the 
European colonists now number 200,000. The trade of Bona ig 
steadily increasing, and Algiers is attracting a little colony of 
English.. A Last Wixter in Algeria is not unlikely to swell their 
numbers ; and during a winter like the present, when Nice, 
—— and salueiny — — as —_ as Ragland, . niigration to 
he opposite coast might well allure those who are in search of 
sunshine and warmth. 

Our space compels us to omit all notice of several chapters 
which are among the most interesting in the book, though not the 
most important. The descriptions of Algiers, its balls and 
theatres, are very pleasantly touched off. The account of a 
Moorish wedding, with the enamelling of the bride, the dance of 
the negro women, and all the curious incidents of the ceremony, ig 
well matched by the more fantastic chapter on the fast of the 
tamadan and negro sacrifices. Perhaps this latter is a little 
marred by- the want of order we have alluded to; at least, 
it is difficult to understand why a visit to the Collége Arabe 
should come under the heading of ‘‘ Ceremonies and Sacrifices,” 
Probably some of our readers may care to know the menu” of 
an Arab dinner. Soup, meat, pastry, cabbage stuffed with force. 
meat, mutton and chickens, ragouts, sheep roasted whole and 
torn off in strips like crisp biscuit, flour and sour milk, oranges, 
honey, and bonbons. ‘The description is not uninviting, but a 
Moorish lady of Blidah smiled contemptuously at the list, and 
when she heard that the honey was unmixed, ejaculated in 
quiet scorn, ‘‘ Cuisine Bedouine !” Yet this lady was not demoral- 
ized by European civilization, for her husband had been warned 
by his mother, ‘If I find you corrupting your wife with your new 
French ideas, I shall just stick my dagger into her heart, rather 
than see our honour thus degraded.” Evidently, the feud of 
desert and city is eternal. 

MR. MAURICE ON THE THEOLOGICAL BASIS OF 

HOPE.* 
Mr. Lowe said the other day in his speech at Liverpool on educa- 
tion that one of the most important and earliest lessons of educa- 
tion should be to teach children not to believe anything merely 
because they wished to do so,—that the desire to believe was no 
ground for belief. In a certain sense Mr. Maurice teaches us, in 
these characteristic and striking sermons, to agree with Mr. 
Lowe; in another and perhaps more important sense to differ from 
him most widely. Mr. Maurice holds as strongly as Mr. Lowe 
that nothing can be a worse ground for any act of trust than 


human wishes and desires, which it is the great end of divine 
teaching so to fulfil, use, disappoint, uproot, or transform as 
may be necessary for the purpose of convincing us how poor 
they are, how unworthy of any infinite life of their own, 
how full of selfish elements hardly known even to those who 
cherish them. ‘The ground of trust, as Mr. Maurice teaches, is 
not inany desire of ours,—is authenticated, indeed, rather by the 
power which it evinces to make us quietly give up these wishes 
and desires, and remodel them according to its own tendency. So 
far the teaching of these sermons is against yielding any evidential 
force whatever to the mere wishes of our own hearts. Withouta 
voice of authority having power enough to overrule human wishes, 
however eager and deep, Mr. Maurice would yield no submission 
to the mere human craving for a belief. On the other hand, 
Mr. Maurice has little respect, — we believe that his whole 
teaching would be more absolutely true if he had more,—for 
the exterval evidence which, as is generally supposed, ought 
to force a belief or disbelief upon us against our wishes. ‘That 
evidence is usually regarded as being obtained by a careful sift- 
ing of attestations and of circumstantial coincidences or dis- 
crepancies tending to prove that asserted historical events, fall of 
import and authority, if true, and of misleading influence, if false, 
are or are not truly reported. ‘To this sort of evidence, in relation 
at least to any authority it may have over the highest faith of 
man, Mr. Maurice is not disposed to yield much deference. He 
very justly observes that nothing can be less controversial in its 





* The Ground and Object of Hope for Mankind. Your Sermons Preached before the 





University of Cambridge. By the Rey, F. D. Maurice, M.A. London: Macmillan. 
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*+ Paul's preaching to the heathen 

character than St. Lauls = ‘ . j 
f attempting to refute their superstitions and lead them by 
of atte: a5 ? . . 4 : 
n elaborate array of evidence to take his own ereed in their 
. he simply declared the God whom he did serve, and 
trasted to the sheer force of the declaration its If to take captive 
rus ” : : : | 
the souls of those to whom he addressed it. Nor was it to the 
e soul: 

own private hopes that he trusted. Ile was a man more 


place, 


force of his r : sacar 
full of fear than hope, sensitive to every discouragement, with little 


afirmation, shrinking from the checks he 


” 


ror] Jf. 
faculty of worldly self rink ma 
Jhom were fightings, within were fears. 


What St. Paul relied upon was not the strength of his own san- 
but a trust which overcame even his hopelessness, 


guine nature, ‘ 
which was so strong and so independent of himself, that he could 


Jean upon it when his own hope was at freezing-point, which | 
remained the same when his most passionate wishes were disap- | 
pointed, which grew in force when his personal yearnings were | 
most bitterly crossed. Mr. Maurice puts this very powerfully in | 


the following fine passage :— 

“Saul of Tarsus must have been equipped in the school of Gamaliel 
with weapons for overthrowing all different forms of idolatry. When he 
entered into the actual fight, he found no uso for them. He exposed no 
fable. He ridiculed no tradition. Ile only induced any one to cast 
away his torch by bidding him go forth into the sunlight. But that 
method proved to be the effectual one. The instinct of Demetrius the 
silversmith was more sound than that of the Roman magistrate who 
rebuked his fanaticism. Though St. Paul was no blasphemer of the 
image which fell down from Jupiter, and which all Asia and the world 
worshipped, he was more than any blasphemer spoiling the trade of 
those who made shrines for the goddess. The dream of a Father of 
Gods who partook of all the frailties and sins of men, gave way before 
the announcement of a Father of Spirits who chastened men for their 
profit that they might be partakers of His holiness, The hum of oracles 
was hushed before the voice of the living Word. Magicians and en- 
chanters trembled when they heard of a Spirit who guided into all Truth. 
If St. Paul’s disciples had seen in him a man of great buoyancy and 
cheerfulness, one of those who are scarcely conscious of any troubles 
which beset them, who can shake off painful recollections easily, who 
are optimists by temperament und constitution, they might have heard 
his exhortations to hope in God, to hope always, to hope against hope, 
and might only have wished that it was possible to attain the pleasant 
frame of mind which was natural to him. No such spectacle was pre- 
sented tothem in one whose bodily presence was weak and his speech 
contemptible; who never concealed it from his disciples that without 
him were troubles, within him were fears; who testified of conflicts in 
which he had despaired even of life. With fibres answering to every 
touch; with that sense of personal insignificance which is most ex- 
quisitely painful when it is accompanied with burning zeal and the 
certainty of a grand vocation; oppressed by the ingratitude of converts 
and the hatred of his kinsmen after tho flesh ; in the midst of a falling 
nation which was unspeakably dear to him; with the care of Churches 
that were full of strife and contradictions; wrestling, as he said, with 
principalities and powers, with the rulers of darkness ia high places ; he 
was driven to hope. Ikope was indecd the anchor of his soul, sure and 
steadfast, entering into that within the veil whither tho forerunner, the 
great High Priest of the race, had entered already.” 

And Mr. Maurice draws froin this lesson, that the moral authority of 
our hope in God bears no proportion at all to the intensity of human 
desire or wish, but is measured indeed rather by its power to over- 
rule and silence, if need be, such desires an] wishes. Hence in his 
first lecture, on “The Hope of the Missionary,” Mr. Maurice 
urges that the true way to win faith is not to break down the old 
belief, and then carefully build up, on a structure of external evi- 
dences, a new one; but to proclaim directly and uncontroversially 
the great Christian Revelation, which will alike undermine the 
prejudices of ages, and subdue and regenerate the most passionate 





desires of human origin. 

“Oh! my brethren, is the history of our own conversion nothing to 
us? Did our ancestors pass through a discipline of Scripture proofs 
and evidences before they turned from powers of evil and darkness to 
the God of Hope? Was it not the acknowledgment of His Name, of 
His salvation, which raised the Scriptures from dead letters into living 
words? Did not those who had believed that Christ was indeed the 
image of the invisible God, thatin Hlim dwelt the fullness of tne Godhead 
bodily, find in every psalm of hope and thanksgiving the witness of the 
God whom Christ had revealed? There was no balancing of proofs as 
to the divine origin of the I[ebrew or other books.” 

In this substantially we agree, but we must say that Mr. Maurice 
seems to us to undervalue greatly the right of the critical intellect 
to be satisfied as to the evidences of facts more or less inciden- 
tally identified with the Christian Revelation. Suppose it be 
granted (what, for our parts, we heartily accept) that a revel- 
ation of Gol to man which had at least suflicient authority 
to remould the whole lives and characters, inward and out- 
ward, of those who were in the closest contact with it, may 
justly command, as it is intrinsically adapted to command, the 
same sort of authority over our own lives and characters, inward 
and outward, however incomplete on many sides the historical 
records of it transmitted to us may be; suppose this granted, 
still that is not any warraut to us to believe everything that 


‘arable from it, 


| conscience and the spirit. 


| own evidence. 





18 incidentally asserted in connection with such a revelation, 


—every detail of history and life which may be quite sep- 
incapable of conveying the same sort of 
revelation, of asserting the same kind of authority over the 
The Inearnation, claiming as it does 
to be the very essence and centre of the faith which subdued St. 
Paul by its divine power, may surely be allowed also to master 
us without insisting on that critical investigation of evidences 
which Mr. Maurice esteems so lightly, and yet there may be pleuty 
of room left for the exercise of a strict intellectual criticism in 
determining the amount of human error which has crept into the 
history of revelation, and sheltered itself, as it were, under the 
overpowering prestige of the divine influence. It may be that the 
missionary has chiefly to do with the great spiritual traths which 


| appeal to the deepest spiritual wants of man, and are their 


But when we find that a childish people like the 


| Zulus can, by their naif questions, compel a bishop to ask him- 


self whether the accounts of Noah's flood are strictly historical 
or not, we do not see how the missionary can in justice to his 
own sense of veracity avoid entering into the nicer question 
of how much subordinate human error there may not be 
embodied in the history of revelation; and if this be so, it is 
merely an act of common justice to our sense of intellectual 
veracity to admit that much the belief or disbelief of which des 
depend on “a discipline of Scripture proofs and evidences,” is 
mixed up in the Bible with the records of that greater Revelation. 
Indeed, we believe that the tendency of modern divines to insist 
on the Bible being accepted as an organic whole, springs less 
from any deep thirst for the truth reveaied in it, than from a lower 
sort of desire of purely human origin,—the desire for plain sailing 
and greater simplicity than we have any justification for, in the 
preaching of revelation. It is quite true that St. Paul had no 
occasion for what we now call the Christian evidences. IIe care] 
only to preach God revealed in Christ. That may be a!l we need. 
But in our day we cannot preach even that without being 
challenged as to the errors which have been embodied with the 
records of that revelation. Are we to admit them or ignore them? 
If we are to admit them, we must draw distinctions between the 
great ground of human hope,—God’s righteousness revealed 
in Christ,—and the doubtful or erroneous history which has 
been incorporated with its story. If we are not to admit, 
but to ignore them, farewell to all chance of convincing a world 
which has become fully alive to these errors, though its conscience 
may be still unawakened to the mightier truth. ‘The missionary’s 
duty is not, to our minds, quite so simple as Mr. Maurice's 
beautiful sermon makes it. We are assured in our own minds 
that St. Paul would now be the first to draw and insist upon the 
distinction, so necessary to the intellectual veracity of the present 
day, between the divine substance of revelation, and the human 
blunders incorporated with it. 

In the other three sermons, on the ground of hope for the Patriot, 
for the Churchman, and for the Man, we find nothing that is not, 
to our minds, wholly convincing, and often very powerfully 
expressed. ‘Throughout Mr. Maurice insists on the same great 
principle that all our religious hope,—the hope, that is, which is 
not founded in mere wishes, bat in the controlling influence of the 
Divine Spirit, —is merely trust that God will be in the future what 
He was in Jesus Christ. If we can hope at all, it is only because 
God is in us helping us to hope, and He who helps us ths to hope, 
of our hopes, though Ile may 
It is impossible 


will far transcend the measur 
disappoint them utterly in their outward form. 
to find anywhere deeper teaching than this :— 
“ Solong as St. Paul attributed to God every desire which he felt for 
the renovation of any fellow-creatures, how could the largest hope for 
the accomplishment of this desire seem to him extravagant, how could 
it (to use his own expression) make him ashamed? Let it be as bright as 
it would, it must fall short of that which the Love that was stirring in him 
demanded ; he was cbliged to accuse himself not of the strength, but of the 
feebleness, not of the expansivencss, but of the narrowness of his expecta- 
tions. This hope could have notliing in it cf sentimental weakness, for this 
love had nothing. Christ had not shrunk from pain and suffering, but 
had justified pain and suffering as instruments by which the divine 
love works out its ends. The love which the Spirit shed abroad in the 
Apostle’s heart did not lead him to shrink from pain and suffering, bat 
to bear all that might be laid upon him. He could not grudge to his 
fellow men any which might do them good. His hope for those who 
were most dear to him was not that they should escape punishment, 
but that punishment should do its work for them, siould turn their 
hearts to Him who smote them, should lead them from trust in them- 
selves to trust in Him.” 
The University of Cambridge has not heard a nobler lesson 
for many years. Mr. Maurice’s four sermons will teach many, 
we think, to discriminate between the truths which we believe, 
on the ground that they satisfy a hope which grows and feeds 
even upon the disappointment and destruction of all human wishes 
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and desires, and that which we wish to believe only because 
they would flatter those wishes and desires. It is the former only 
which, because the hope of it carries with it inseparably the sense 
of a divine ground, is its own evidence. ‘The latter, the object of 
human hopes,—wishes in disguise,—Joses credence, instead of gain- 
ing it in masculine minds, by the very strength of the desire which 
craves it. 
MR. GILBERT'S NEW TALES.* 
Mr. GitneErt delights in the artifice of taking common life and pro- 
saic human nature just as it is, and then introducing some one single 
variation, either by the assumption of a special monomania on the 
part of one of his characters, as in Dr. Austin’s Guests and Shirley 
Hall Asylum, or by the assumption of some preternatural condi- 
tion, as in his clever little Magic Mirror, and in these tales,—the 
conditions of which he works out with all the gravity and business- 
like accuracy of a merchant’s diary or a sailor's log-book. ‘The 
effect of this business-like accuracy of detail is not unnaturally 
heightened either by the weird effects of monomania, or, though in 
less degree, by the gift of fanciful preternatural powers ; and yet 
we doubt whether Mr. Gilbert was not most effective of all when 
he had no recourse to this contrast, but kept to the domain not 
only of strict probability, but of probability without the heightened 
colours of mental disease, in the Goldsworthy Family. The matter- 
of-fact style is an admirable one for giving the full effect of these 
contrasts, if they are to be painted at all. But there can never 
be as much art in delineating the play of morbid disease, or the 
glare of an imaginary necromancy, as in painting the moral 
contrasts which are always startling us in actual life and in our 
own souls, and we doubt if Mr. Gilbert has ever reached so high 
a point of true art as in painting the deepening furrows of craft 
and avarice in Mr. Goldsworthy’s calculating soul. ‘These tales 
of an imaginary Italian wizard are powerful of their kind, and 
are not wanting either in Mr. Gilbert’s grim humour or in 
occasional weirdness of effect. Still it is impossible not to hope 
that Mr. Gilbert will employ his great power of so carving out 
the minutize of every-day life as to engrave character by 
sheer weight of pressure on the detail of its most uniform 
and characteristic routine, less on his favourite eccentric sub- 
jects, and more on modern life as we know it, than in these tales. 
De Profundis and The Goldsworthy Family will live longer, and 
deserve to live longer, than the Wizard of the Mountain. Still 
these strange tales are not only ingenious, but not without striking 
artistic effects of the Defoeish type in which Mr. Gilbert delights. 
Mr. Gilbert’s general idea, as we may call it, in these tales, 
seems to be to represent men applying to the use of magic gifts 
precisely the same principles of action which they would apply to 
the use of their own ordinary gifts,—overreaching, gambling, hoard- 
ing, hair-splitting, bullying,—just as they would if the powers 
they were using had been naturally their own, and not surrounded 
by any halo of the preternatural. ‘This is not in itself a very 
original idea, The originality lies in the tone of trustworthy 
precision,—as of a chronicler who never had an idea in his head in 
his life to disturb him, but whose only view is to record with stolid, 
painstaking diligence the facts which passed under his own eye,— 
with which the succession of events is recorded. Whena man has, 
or seems to have, obtained a new lease of life for another hundred 
years, when already grey with age and on the brink of a dishonour- 
able grave, and when with that gift he has a magie purse that will 
fill itself with gold pieces at a wish, the reader scarcely expects to 
have his actions chronicled in the tone of the soberest and most 
matter-of-fact of diaries, and the effect is necessarily to give a 
certain sort of verisimilitude,—such as Defoe gave to the apparition 
of Mrs. Veal,—even to the preternatural facts related. ‘That the 
crafty and corrupt old lawyer whose lease of life is thus apparently 
renewed, should try to overreach the magician and keep his gift 
without fulfilling its conditions on the strength of a mathematical 
quibb'e as to the meaning of the terms, is not perhaps really as 
natural as it is supposed to be; for one of the first results of 
experience in callous and crafty hearts is a genuine belief that the 
powerful will use their power unscrupulously, and not allow them- 
selves to be set at defiance by those who are dependents on their 
bounty. Dr. Onofrio, if as crafty as he is intended to be, 
would have swindled every one Dut his preternatural benefactor, 
and would have been servile in obedience to his conditions, especially 
asit would have cost him nothing but servility to beso. Still, there 
is ingenuity inthe conception that Dr. Onofrio would have taken a 
delight in applying his acuteness in legal quibbles to screw more 
out of his contract than it appeared to contain, and so, in fact, 





* The Wizard of the Mountain. By William Gilbert. 2 vols. London: Strahan. 


overreaching himself. And when it appears that the magician h; 

really only been testing his honesty of purpose by giving hi ad 
dream in which he had supposed himself made young ond a 
again under certain conditions voluntarily accepted,—and all + 
while watching how the dreamer’s secret will was incline) tomas 
the conditions thus imposed upon him by his benefactor, —wheth 

it would try to rid itself of them or obey them, go nen dee, 
immediate constraining presence of the wizard were removed i 
subtlety of the conception comes upon us with a very ke Ag 
in strong contrast to the plodding fidelity of the style, 

But perhaps the best of these tales are those in which Mr 
Gilbert gives scope to his peculiar and grim humour, by showing 
how little competent even the most astute,—nay, the most worthy 
and respectable people,—are to wish themselves new sources of 
happiness or new resources against misery. The story of the Qld 
Husband and Wife, Tomaso and Pepina, who wish to be young 
and strong together again, after fifty years of happy married life, 
but who, when they are told that the magician can make either of 
them so, but not both, at once resolutely refuse the gift, until the 
enchanter offers to divide it by giving the old man youth of mind 
and feeling in his aged body, and the old woman youth of form 
and beauty, without any renovation of inward feeling, is one of 
the happiest and subtlest in these volumes. The wretchedness 
which the new incompatibility produces, —the snubs which the aged 
mind in the youthful body administers to the youthful mind in the 
aged body,—the fierce jealousy with which the aged youth sees the 
admiration bestowed on the youthful aged one by his side,—the 
delight with which they both agree to recur to their old conditioy 
before the expiration of the time at which the power to dogo 
would have ceased, are all delineated with a dry humour and 
realism of effect that is really a miracle of literary ingenuity, 
To our minds, the best tale in the volumes is the one 
of the pair of misers,—the fat clerk and the thin priest,— 
Don Bucefalo and Padre Falcone, who, in simultaneously mak. 
ing the attempt to outwit each other and to deceive the magi- 
cian, succeed only in exchanging ills with each other, the 
priest gaining the clerk’s fat, the clerk gaining the priest's 
leanness, and both winning, in place of the much coveted treasure, 
an imminent danger of being prosecuted and punished in common 
for a grave State theft by the jealous Republic of Venice. This 
story is told with inimitable humour and gravity, from the 
first account of the two misers’ combination against the poor 
washerwoman who annoys them by drawing up her bucket full 
of water from the courtyard below into her fifth storey, to the 
dénouement in which they are punished by playing a sort of 
‘Tantalus-seesaw of moral bucket to each other, each painfully 
drawing up for the other the object of the other's desire, which 
turns out to be his punishment, and receiving it from him in 
turn. These two stories, that of ‘Tomaso and Pepina, and of 
Don Bucefalo and the Curate, strike us as far the subtlest and 
best The latter especially has, besides its 
grim humour, an artistic irony which at least equals anything 
which Mr. Gilbert has attained before. None of the stories will 
bear extract. We do not mean to play upon words when we 
say that their whole effect depends on their effect as wholes. 

There are two stories in which Mr. Gilbert aims with some sue- 
cess at ghastliness of effeet,—that of the last Lords of Gardonal 
and the Innominato’s Confession. But though he is not unsue- 
cessful in them, we doubt whether he is so suecessful as we should 
expect from his spec'al power of inventing a matter-of-fact back- 
ground for his horrors. Certainly, tlese tales appear to us quite 
second in merit to the tales of irony, though they are more strik- 
ing than the two tales of happy and unhappy love which turn upon 
the story of two magic flowers. 

On the whole, while we recognize in two of these stories some of 
the best and subtlest of Mr. Gilbert's efforts, and in many of them 
considerable power, we hope to see him turning back again soon 
into the delineation of those weird effects of which he is a perfect 
master, and which involve no unnatural or preternatural incident, 
—the delineation of the cares, and passions, and crimes, and vil- 
tues, and struggles, and victories or defeats, of plodding, vulgar, 
ordinary men. 


€0 Surprise, 


in these two volumes. 


THE OLD ENGLISH LANGUAGE.* 

Some forty years ago a few zealous students of the old language 
of England endeavoured to arouse an interest in the Anglo-Saxon 
tongue. It was impossible, they avowed, fully to understand Eng- 
lish itself without a knowledge of its earlier stages; and the 


la 

* Specimens of Early Eng ish, selected from tie Chief Engli-h Autiors, A.D. 125- 
1490, With Grammatical Introduction: Notes, and (ossary. By R. Morr.s, Esq 
(Clarendon Press Series.) Oxford, 1517. 
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oaledge usually gained at schools showed little or nothing of 
che laws of formation of the vernacular part of our language, and 
po great only on Latin prefixes, aflixes, and quantities. ‘The | 
éndent who, dissatisfied with the baldness of the grammar, con- | 
salted a dictionary, fared no better; if he desired to learn the 
roper signification ofa word, he would find its current and ordi- 

nary meaning carefully explained, but not a word to trace its 
original and successive applications in chronological order ; if he | 
wished to learn its etymology, he would at best only find a medley | 
of words in all languages claiming the slightest affinity with the | 
English, arranged in no order, and selected without even the com- | 
mon sense to see that the Low German should take precedence of 
the High, and the Norman of the ordinary French. English 
would never be thoroughly understood until its history, from the 
Anglo-Saxon times to the present day, was known, at least in 
outline, and the Anglo-Saxon grammar no longer a mystery. 
The first impulse came from abroad. Rask, of Copenhagen, who 
worked contemporaneously with Bopp at discovering the laws 
of Comparative Grammar, and on some fields at least has 
not his equal, compiled an Anglo-Saxon grammar, which Mr. B. 
Thorpe translated into English in 1830; and the latter's Ana- | 
keta Anglo-Saxonica, with an excellent glossary, made Anglo-Saxon 
a possible study for our schools and universities. It was very | 
long, however, before it gained any footing at all. Its cause 
night perhaps be damaged by the excess of zeal in its advocates. 
Mr. Thorpe quotes from a writer whom he calls “ very sensible 
and eloquent,” who says, ‘‘ About the Anglo-Saxon tongue there | 
was the strength of iron, with the sparkling and the beauty of | 
burvished steel, which made it withstand with success the attacks 
that the Norman William and his fawning courtiers directed 
against it, as they tried in vain to thrust their French into the 
mouths of the English people.” And again he says that, when 
our young men are ‘*taught always to choose an Anglo-Saxon 
word before a Latin one,” ** we shall have our ears charmed with 
aflow of sounds as strong as they are sweet and beautiful, instead 
of, as often now happens, being wearied with a namby-pamby 
gibberish made up of Greek, Latin, and French words with Eng- 
lish endings.” We certainly will not presume to deny “the 
strength of iron,” &c., here claimed for the Anglo-Saxon, because 
we know of no test which can gauge it like an iron girder ; but if 
this “ very sensible” writer makes success the condition of his 
admiration, with what consistency can he sneer at the French ? 
Not only did the Roman colonists in France succeed in imposing 
their Latin dialect upon the Celtic Gauls, almost to the extinction 
of the Gallic tongue, but their descendants retained this same 
tongue, and imposed it upon their Frankish and their Norman 
conquerors ; and are even to the present day extending it over 
districts with long settled ‘Teutonic populations—on the Somme 
in the north, and on the Rhine in the east. It is a tempting 
theory that the force and worth of a language determine 
its permanence ; but it is a theory only. Other forces 
are also at work. ‘The physical power of the subject race 
is one of these; a weak or meek-minded people lose their 
language as well as their rights very rapidly, as the Slavo- 
nians, whose language, formerly spoken on the Elbe, has now 
retreated east of the Oder. ‘The number of the subject 
race is another; and their stage of civilization, law, and litera- 
ture another force. Far from agreeing with the ‘ sensible” 
writer, we consider it wonderful that the Normans, who took 
England by a coup-de-main in a single battle, should have held 
it subject and made so deep an impression upon the language. 
And their ‘* fawning courtiers ” had enough manhood in them to 
bring in the Feudal system, which defined the reciprocal obliga- 
tions of sovereign and vassal, and left but little leisure for the 
“fawning courtier” life, but sent them into the field at short 
hotice, with only their own strength and wit to rely on for the 
raising of a miniature army. 

Moreover, we are inclined to doubt much that is said of Saxon 
England by Anglo-Saxon enthusiasts. Did the Norman Con- 
quest spoil the nation, the language, and its literature? Is a pure 
language necessarily better than a mixed one? ‘These are ques- 
tions which are not to be answered lightly, nor prejudged by the 
use of offensive epithets, such as mongrel, hybrid, which with 
many are unfortunately more convincing than arguments. History 
certainly does not seem to lend any ready support to the Anglo- 
Saxonists. On a superficial view, every one will admit that the 
Norman period is far more interesting than the Saxon. And 
deeper study will probably not reverse but substantiate this judg- 
ment. ‘The Saxons had good stuff in them, but they were slow 
and lazy ; lovers of peace, and not unskilful in establishing and 








naintaining good laws and institutions for the preservation 





of peace ; religious to the point of excessive subservience to 
the ecclesiastical power ; and in everything betraying their kinship 
with the Saxons whom Charlemagne conquered, and with the 
Westphalian and Frisian boors of the present day. In fact, a 
resuscitated Anglo-Saxon would find himself far more at home on 
the marshes of Holstein or Luneburg than in England. ‘The 
Anglo-Saxon literature everywhere shows the same character; as 
they received their knowledge of letters and their religion direct 
from Rome, their writers were generally monks, who entertained 
them with homilies, paraphrases of Scripture, and the Gospels 


| theinselves, in the native tongue ; and even historical subjects not 


directly religious were treated from the ecclesiastical point of 


| view, as Bede's Ecclesiastical Ilistory, translated by King Alfred ; 


Orosius’s JJistury, Boethius’s Consvlations of Philosophy. Their 
poetry alone showed originality, and was derived from a Northern 
rather than a Latin source; but it is to be regarded as rather 
Danish than English ; and must have been stimulated into exist- 
ence by those Danish incursions which we are usually told brought 
nothing but devastation and misery. Its language generally shows 
this; aud its metrical system is the Norse alliteration, which is as 
foreign to the old German system as it is native to the Northmen. 
Its subjects, moreover, are nearly always the Norse Sagas ; as in 
Beowulf, the story of Havelok the Dane, &c. ‘Therefore, on this 
side also, the Anglo-Saxons showed but little originality. We 
must admire the importance they attached to having books in 
their own tongue; and their monks showed no unwillingness to 
give them in the vernacular the works which, with their lights, 
they deemed the best; and the mass of literature thus provided 
was neither inconsiderable nor without value. The lighter litera- 
ture was also not forgotten ; but being so largely derived from 
Scandinavia, was scarcely to be regarded as native, except in 
the districts which were more Danish than Saxon. 

Perhaps this want of originality in its literature has been the 
cause, more than anything else, why the study of Anglo-Saxon, 
rendered possible to us thirty or forty years ago by the convenient 
handbooks of Rask, Thorpe, and Bosworth, has taken root so very 
slowly and cautiously among us, and been scarcely even introduced 
into our schools. If we had a national epic like the Nihelungen 
Not, or faithful stories, with all the minute description and cha- 
racter-painting of a novel, about the events of a thousand years 
ago, like the Norse Sagas, the study of Anglo-Saxon would be as 
common as it is now rare. Its construction, moreover, is so much 
more German than English, and the number of words which still 
live in German, but are utterly vanished from English, so great, 
that it has attractions rather for those who have beeu trained to 
find a language in itself an interesting object of contemplation, 
than for those who use it as a means towards the enjoyment of a 
literature. 

But the Norman Conquest introduced a new era in more 
senses than one. ‘The history then becomes far more eventful. 
England ceases to be a weak and helpless country, open to agyres- 
sion from every Norse Viking whose bark drifts on to its shores. 
The Feudal system surrounds the King with great vassals, who 
hold the country population in severer subjection ; the different 
classes are bound more closely together by mutual obligations ; 
and the body politic as a whole gains an immense accession of 
strength. England enters into that connection with the Con- 
tinental States which in later times culminated in making her 
one of the great Powers. And what of the language? Pace 
Mr. 'Thorpe’s ‘*sensible writer,” we must say that it gained 
immensely in strength and richness. The Norman-French 
words had, no doubt, originally a foreign sound, but were 
soon so naturalized as to be undistinguishable (except by ctymo- 
logical research) from the native words. And they supplied a 
want, which the native language would, indeed, have found means 
to supply (as no language is intrinsically incapable), but might 
have done so less happily. Is it not an advantage to us to have 
the short French names beef, mutton, pork? But for the Normans, 
we should be talking now of ox/lesh, sheepsjlesh, and hogsflesh. The 
language naturally changed very rapidly after the Conquest, and 
entered the Old English stage, and in the middle of the fourteenth 
century became (in Chaucer) easily intelligible to us of the nine- 
teenth. The connection with the Continent, and the feudal 
chivalry, which acted as a fvil to the monkish influence, freed 
literature from its former narrow bonds, and gave it new and vast 
scope. But for the Norman Conquest, England might have 
remained what Westphalia is now. 

Mr. Morris has, therefore, acted judiciously in printing selections 
from this most interesting transition-period. It connects the 
Anglo-Saxon with the English of Chaucer. It contains a most 
valuable grammatical introduction, which notes the inflections of 
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nouns and verbs—not yet worn off, though considerably reduced 
from the fullness of the Anglo-Saxon—and is in fact a regular 
grammar. The differences of the various dialects are here care- 
fully noted. The chief dialectic divisions are termed Northern, 
Midland, and Southern; the Midland being subdivided into East and 
West Midland. From careful attention to all stages of the language 
we may hope for much light upon its history ; the gap between 
the Anglo-Saxon and the language of Chaucer is now in course of 
being bridged over, so that the transformation of many an Anglo- 
Saxon into an English word will cease to be matter of mere conjec- 
ture. The accurate discrimination of the dialects, which is almost a 
new feature of the present day, is of the utmost importance, both to 
the history of the English language and to the comparative history 
of the Teutonic group. It summarily dismisses the idea, which is 
probably entertained by many, that the English of literature and 
polite society is the one original language, and that the dialectic 
peculiarities of certain counties are corruptions of that. For we 
find the dialects existing and exhibiting the same essential features 
in the thirteenth century as at the present day. The North- 
countryman and Scotchman will here discover many familiar pro- 
vincialisms; ¢. g., the s throughout all persons of the verb, / hopes, 
thou hopes, &e.; the plural ye (not kine); sal (for shall); fra (from) ; 
til (to); silk, sie (such); i/ka (each). With this careful grammar 
of the Old English we shall begin to read Chaucer with more under- 
standing. The metre shows the final e in his language to form 
a separate syllable; but how few of us have gone beyond that dis- 
covery, and asked why it is used sometimes and not at others, or, 
advancing further still, have found in it a significant inflexion ! 
Yet to read Chaucer without this knowledge, is little less con- 
temptible than to read Virgil without a knowledge of the Latin 
cases. 

Mr. Morris has edited his selections with scrupulous critical care, 
comparing them (even when they had been published before) with 
the original MS., and added capital notes and a glossary. From 
the quantity of matter, the book might be supposed to be large, or 
even voluminous, but the publishers of the “ Clarendon Press 
Series” have certainly discovered the art of printing both beau- 
tifully and compactly, and this well-filled volume has only 500 
pages. One thing we miss, namely, directions for pronunciation, 
which would have very naturally accompanied the grammar. This 
is especially wanted in Old English, because at some period the 
extraordinary modification of sound (Umlaut) must have occurred, 
which makes the modern English vowels a, e, i to correspond to 
the Continental e, i, ei, respectively ; and we want to know when 
—before or after these specimens of Old English. That the 
English vowels were not always what they now are is obvious ; 
first, from the very fact of their original selection ; and, secondly, 
from the Anglo-Saxon, which, as a strictly German language, 
differing but slightly from the Continental Low-German dialects, 
must be pronounced like them. And there are other special 
questions to be asked, when the general rule has been laid 
down. In cases like the verb to Jove, is the modern excep- 
tional pronunciation to be adopted, or the general rule fol- 
lowed ? And on the consonants we could also ask several in- 
teresting questions. What is the first person pronoun /ch?—like the 
identical German pronoun, or like itch? The analogy of such, 
church, bench, &c., would point to the latter, as would the pro- 
vincial cham, for J am. It is impossible to enter fully into the life 
of a language until we can speak it, or at least know how it is 
spoken ; and many students of Mr. Morris’s bdok will undoubtedly 
be shy of reading the selections aloud, or giving utterance to the 
words, for want of the few directions which might have been given 
on a couple of pages. Undoubtedly Mr. Morris would say that 
this is a peculiarly difficult subject, not to be despatched offhand ; 
but it would be better to give shortly hints sufficient to enable the 
student to give to the words the sound which the author and most 
scholars belieye to be correct, than to leave him entirely without 
help on this point. 
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The Indian and Colonial Directory, 1868. (G. Street.) —This is a large 
and carefully arranged publication, containing the names of all English 
persons engaged in business in the Indian cities, the Chinese ports, 
the Australian, New Zealand, South African, and Canadian capitals, in 
Rio, Buenos Ayres, Valparaiso, Panama, and Barbadoes, and of all persons 
known to be in business relations with them in the great cities of the 
United Kingdom. It will be found, no doubt, of great use to all persons 
desirous of finding an address in any of those places, and the publishers 
appear, so far as we can test their work by personal knowledge, to be 





trying hard to overcome their greatest difficulty,—time, 
has - tried it can imagine the erg of compiling such works for 

places thousands of miles off, filled with a shifting population, which ».« 

only changes its habitation, but its business, with a rapidity oat a 

ness unknown in Europe. The work contains all the tariffs of - 

countries within its sweep, and needs nothing but that gradual ex, the 

sion of object and range which has been so marked in all the os 

directories of the United Kingdom. Stoat 

Never -—for Ever. By Russell Gray. 3 vols. (Bentley.)—Rasset 

is hardly a woman’s name, but this novel is evidently the Work’ of g 

young lady. It is the purest girlish romance that can be Conceived or 

has ever been executed. At the same time parts of it are very pleasing 

there is skill in the conduct of some scenes, and the characters ho 

drawn to, if not from, the life. The second and third volumes drag 

but the first is thoroughly readable. And the glimpse of the characters 

given us in the first volume promises more than their Working-ont oa 

be said to perform. It is true that they are by no means novel, The 
two sisters and their lovers have sat to a score of painters. We all know 
the flighty and impetuous girl who is sure to fall in love at onee, and ty 
let her choice be seen even before it is well made; and wo know that her 
sister must be grave and demure, laying down excellent precepts and 
supporting them by her own example. The tall, handsome, good-for. 
nothing brute of a Guardsman, who marries in haste and makes his wifo 
repent at leisure, is also a stock character, and is very fascinating ty 
young ladies, especially if they are giddy. But surely young ladies 
keep fathers for the express purpose of sounding even Guardsmen about 
their means, and how a young couple is to marry on 200/.a year, and 
live in lodgings, with the consent of the father, passes our comprehension, 
Girls dream of such things for over, but the realization, we hope, comes 
under the other half of the title. 

Under Two Flags. By Ouida. Three vols. (Chapman and Hull) 
—This story is sometimes interesting, and often exciting ; but itis 
simply absurd and impossible. The rose-pink atmosphere of a Guards. 
man’s life which pervades the first volume is utterly preposterous, 
Algerian adventures occupy the other two volumes, and are much over- 
strained; but they are preferable to the mawkish twaddle of the 
beginning. Ouida tells us in her or his preface that the story has 
already gained popularity in military circles. If gallant officers like 
to be represented as throwing away thousands which they have not got, 
as drinking liqueurs all day and yet developing magnificent muscle, a3 
uniting cleverness and imbecility in a remarkable degree, they cannot 
do better than accept Ouida as their historiographer. But we think 
they will hardly believe the possibility of her or his imaginings, A 
style which is based partly on Giny Livingstone, partly on the autumn 
controversies in the Zimes, and partly on all other writers of the day, 
has the advantage of being encyclopmdic, and without reading many 
books military men might have a fair tableau of modern literature, 
But all the faults of modern literature are magnified in Ouida. Whether 
the bearer of that name is a man or woman is a moot point, and tho 
tone of the books seems to us distinctively epicene. Tho life which 
is described is not taken from nature, even at second hand, With all 
the cleverness of reproduction apparent in the present story, there is 
nothing that can survive, nor will the Arabian Nights of beatified 
Guardsmen be accepted by the most depraved palates. 

The Daily Prayer- Book for the Use of Families, By Robert Vaughan, 
D.D. (Jackson, Walford, and Hodder.)—In this book prayers for twelve 
weeks are given, each day’s portion beginning with a passage of the 


Nobody Who 


Bible, and the prayers for the day being more or less suggested by what | 


goes before them. Dr. Vaughan professes to have taken pains to make 
his work useful, and is very desirous that it may find acceptance. 
Whether it will be used by others than those who accept the theory on 
which it is based may seem doubtful. We cannot think that the book 
is altogether free from the charge of lecturing the Almighty. For 
instance, “Make Thy truth more powerful where it is. Send it speedily 
where it is not. The ends of tho earth do see Thy salvation. Constrain 
them to embrace it.” 

Daily Devotions for Children. By Mrs. G. W. Hinsdale. (Strahan.) 
—The prayers in this little book are generally simple and earnest, and 
within the reach of children’s understandings. But they seem to us to 





hard for children’s memories, and we should judge from experience that 
a few prayers learnt by heart are more likely to suit the needs of such 
little ones. 

The Book of Common Prayer as Amended by the Westminster Divines, 
A.D. 1661. Edited by Charles W. Shields, D.D. (Philadelphia: 
Claxton.)—Dr. Shields is a professor in Princeton College, New Jersey, 
and this edition of the Prayer-Book, differing in many respects from 
the one used in the Church of England, is also different from the one 
in use in the Episcopal Church of the United States. Whether it is used 
by the American Presbyterians or not hardly appears from Dr. Shield’s 
historical and liturgical treatise at the end of the volume. 

Three Legends of the Early Church. By Christopher James Rieth- 
niiller. (Boll and Daldy.)—The flight of St. Peter from Rome, thé 
persecution under Nero, and the immersion of St. John in the cauldron 
of boiling oil are the subjects of Mr. Riethmiiller’s ballads. In each the 
story is simply told, without any attempt to add modern colour to these 
“ pictures of the remote past.” 
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Black and White: a Journal of a Three Mont 
States. By Henry Latham. (Maemillan.)—Wo. ean hardly expect 
much information from a Sock of this kind. Wr. Latham dia net 





attempt to dive below the surface of American affairs, and as he wrote Mauritius. 
his journal while travelling, cut it off in lengths as it was written, and book is written too diffusely, and tho style needs pruning 
well as weeding, we find much to 


gent these lengths home in the shape of letters, he cannot be said to 
have aimed at vivid or pitaresn0 description. Still his book is 
pleasant enough to read. He kept his eyes and ears open, and his pen 
going. What he heard and saw is much tho same as what many others 
have heard and seen before him, but it is not exactly the same, and the 
variations, though not wide, are sufficiently marked. The story about 
the young American girl who objected to taking a *' bus” in the street ; 
the experience of the negro of falling overboard as a slave and as 
afreeman; the advice to persons quarrelling not to put their hands 
under their coat-tails for fear of being suspected of feeling for their 
revolvers; and the account of the man who sat for twenty hours on a 
stone just above the falls of Niagara, and was carried off by the shock of 
the boat which was lowered down to savo him, might be traced to 
originals which have furnished many social raconteurs with anecdotes, 
ind have been canght up in different shapes by many writers of travels. 
What Mr. Latham tells us of General Grant and Thaddeus Stevens 
He says that Graut was advised by his father- 
in-law to join the army as a private soldier; “Don’t you take any 
command, or you will disgrace the family.” Thaddeus Stevens told 
Mr. Latham there were two things to be seen in Washington, the asylum 
for the insane, “and the menagerie under this roof [Congress], but there 
is far better order observed there than here.” We do not know whether 
we are to believe Mr. Latham, or Mr. Latham is to believe his informant, 
when we read of a hollow trank of the Wellingtonia being so large that 
a party of horsemen rode through it, and the tallest of the party standing 
on his saddle could just touch the roof of the tunnol with his hand. 
This looks somewhat like a yarn, and it is no objection to it that it has 
crossed the Atlantic. 

Letters Home from Spain, Algeria, and Brazil. By the Rev. Hamlet 
Clark. (Van Voorst.)—These are the private letters of an entomologist, 
and their value will be best appreciated by students of natural history. 
Mr. Hamlet Clark found much pleasure in his travels, and the perusal 
of his letters home revivos that feeling. It would not bo true to say 
that others will enjoy the book in the same degree, but we have no wish 
to deter any one from making the trial. 


The Wonders of Optics. By F. Marion. Translated from the French, 
and edited by Charles W. Quin. (Low, Son, and Marston.)—This is a 
companion work to the one on * Thunder and Lightning” which we 
noticed the other day, but though there is an exact resemblance in the 
“get-up” of the two books their contents differ. The ono before us is 
not sensational or extravagant, thongh the materials provided are strange 
enough, aud might seem to justify such treatment. Beginning with a 
description of the eye and the optical illusions caused by its very 
mechanism, we are led on to the laws of light and of reflection, and thence 
to the magical use which has been made of them. Much may bo learnt 
from the book without effort,-while the amusement it will afford in the 
course of instruction will give its teaching a preference over many other 
kinds of study. 

Man: Where, Whence, and Whither? By David Page. (Edinburgh : 
Edmonston and Douglas.)—Cautiously and temperately written, this 
little book of Dr. Page’s touches upon somo of those questions which 
the orthodox would have us leave unanswered, and which are gradually 
engrossing more and more of our attention. We think Dr. Page has not 
entered deeply enough into many of the points he raises, but he does 
not profess to be exhaustive, and, perhaps, he has done as much as can 
be expected from a popular writer. 

St. Louis, King of France. By the Siro de Joinville. Translated by 
James Hutton. (Low, Son, and Marston.)—A charmingly quaint little 
book, not telling us very much about the subject, but throwing consider- 
able light on the character of the author. On this account, as on many 
others, it is worthy to form part of the “ Bayard Series.” 

Abdallah; or, the Four-Leaved Shamrock. By Edward René Lefebre- 
Laboulaye, Translated by Mary L. Booth. (Low, Son, and Marston.) 
—M. Laboulaye’s story is the realization of the legend contained in it. 
It is the four-leayed shamrock of literature. What that means can 
ouly be learnt from the book itself. 

On Chloroform. By Charles Kidd, M.D. (Renshaw.)—Dr. Kidd 
seems to have had a large experience of chloroform, and we need 
hardly say that many of the cases he cites are curious to the last | 
degree. The case of the lady who had ten teeth extracted, and | 
who described the process as a dream in which she was seized by 
a shark and rescued by the shark's teeth being drawn one after 
another—the crunch of the forceps on her own teeth being fortu- 
nately transferred to those of the shark—is, perhaps, the strangest 
in the book. But there are also many statements in it which will 


is, psrhaps, more new. 


Teassure those who have hitherto looked nervously on the administra- | 


tion of chloroform and ether. Dr. Kidd combats the arguments ad- 


vanced by some doctors in favour of pain as a stimulant, and this will, 
no doubt, insure him the gratitude of all to whom such stimulants aro 


objectionable. 


* Tour in the United | 
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Sketches of Scenery and Society mn Mauritius. By 
(Chapman and Hall.) —Tho first piece of ana 


Far Away ; or, 
Charles John Boyle. 
tion we gain from Mr. Boyle is that we are wrong in spoaking of / 
But we learn much more than this, and though his 
as 
Sketches of stroct 
and house life at Port Louis, of the scenery of the island, of its animal 
and vegetable products, carry the reader on pleasantly onough, ant 
there are descriptive passages of considerable merit, though they aro 
embedded in a good deal of needless writing. Mr. Boyle's list of tho 
prices charged in Mauritius reminds us of those given in Theodore 
Hook's letters home. His description of the domestic economy cf 
one of the finest houses in the place, where the blotting-book was an 
old newspaper and the inkstand a retired pomatum-pot, is almost 
worthy of the same author. But though we might suspect Mr. Boyls 
of having modelled his style on Theodore Mook, and having sacrificed 
unnecessarily to the genius of comic writing, the bits of nal 
scencry he gives us are inspired by a different school. Tho 
picture of the brilliant-coloured which look like detached 
pieces of coral or turquoise floating about in translucent water, 
is exquisite, and if it stood alone in Mr. Boylo’s volume would ba 
worthy of being embalmed in a future collection of * Elegant Extracts.” 
But it does not stand alone, though it is supreme. The forest scenery 
of the stag hunt is also painted in glowing hues, and the process of 
sugar-making affords a good opening, of which Mr. Boyle has availed 
himself, for practical description. 

The Layman's Breviary ; or, Meditations for Every Day in the Year. 
From the German of Leopold Schefer. By C. T. Brooks. (Tribner 
and Co.)—We learn from the translator that the original work has gone 
through twelve editions in Germany. The contents, as we read them 
now, do not account for this popularity. There are some striking 
thoughts and pleasing images among the shorter piecos, but the want 
of terseness and concentration deprives the verse of that charm which 
we cannot forego, and the whole string of me:itations produces the effect 
of sameness. 

King’s College Chapel: Notes on its History and Present Condition. By 
Thomas John Proctor Carter. (Macmillan.)—We do not suppose that 
Mr. Carter’s elaborate and exhaustive account of the chapel of his 
college will travel far beyond its walls. But it will bo an act of tho 
deepest ingratitude if the College itself does not acknowledge its dobt 
to Mr. Carter, and if Eton feegets & its old associations. 
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Proceedings of Education Department, National Association, 
Ramsden (C. H.), Poems, chietly Sacred, cr 8vo 
Rossiter (W.), Euclid’s Elements of Geometry 
Ruskin (J.), Time and Tide by Weare and Tyne, 
Simpson, Horse Portraiture, embracing Breeding, Ri 
Smith (Goldwin), Three FE: 
Smith, Obstacles to Missionary Succes 
Spencer (I1.), Social Statics, or the Con: i 


meses 


intosh 
» vo (Allan) 30 
Smith and Elder) 1.6 

(Triiby ner) Mb» 


Jowks 1-4, feay 


new ed .. 
tring, &. 


2nglish Statesmen, a Course of Lectures (Macmillan 
i among the 
ons E 





Heathen........ (Macm ’ 
sential to Human Happiness, 
. (Williams and Norgat 









Spencer (J. Pay i 

Story of Ulrich Zw inate cod the Ri 
Tom Traey: or, Who-e is the Vietory 
Tracts for the Day, Essays on Theoiogical Subjects 







by Shipley (Long 
mentally and Practi- 





Winslow (.), Work of the Holy — Viewed Ex 
cally, 9th ed, feap 8vo 
Coleoptera 





Wollaston (T. V.. He ape ridum 





Wyld (R. Sy, The World as Dynan 
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commence the publicati on of the SUPPLEMENTS to the First Three Divisions of the ‘ 
CYCLOP-EDIA’ 


SUPPLEM 


TO THE 


“ENGLISH CY 





Messrs. Bradbury, Evans, and Co. have the pleasu 


in the following form and order :— 


1. GEOGRAPHY .......... 


2. NATURAL HISTORY..........0... 7 59 
patopecsuccieeeash 8 45 


3. BIOSRAPHY .......... 
In Monthly Parts, price 


ENTS 
CLOPADIA.” 





re to announce that on the Ist of Mareh will 
‘ENGLISH 


.eeeee 9 Parts, on March 1. 


on November 1. 
Early in 1869. 
Eighteenpen: 6. 


The Reissue of the “English Cyclopedia” in Monthly Volumes of each Division alternately, 
and in Monthly Parts and W Veekly Numbers of each Division simultaneously, is now in progress. 
All the back Numbers, Parts, and Volumes are kept constantly in Stock, and may be obtained, 
by orcer, of any Bookseller or Newsvendor, or direct from the Publishers. 


OFFICE of the “ENGLISH CYCLOPZEDIA, 


11 Bouverie street, Fleet street, E.C. 





PALL MALL,—EXCELLENT WINES. 




















NUTLERY, Warranted. — The most 


J varied assortment of TABLE CUTLERY in the 








ee | 
T OTICE.—The LONDON LIB RARY, 


1 12 St. James's square, will remaip 
pan., from 25th MARC Uf to dist JUL LY. 


None K of R EMOVAL —TOU 
iP and GALE. Dressi ng-Case Makers, o 
land Bucklersbury. are REMOVING to 
| PREMISES. 85 and sé CHEAPSIDE, near 
West-End Establishment, 7 New Bond street, 


( VERLAND TR UNKS for INDIA. 
[lustrated PRICED LISTS of Overland Trunks, 
| Ladies’ Travelling Boxes, Portmanteans, Leather Be 
Cabin Furniture, &c., will be forwarded on a ag, 
to THRESHER and GLENNY, Outfitters, next ¢ 
Somerset House, Strand, London. . 
a Pree oa 
{HAN [DE LIERS in ‘in B RONZE and 
J ORMOLU, for DINING-ROOM and LIBR ARY. 
CANDELABRA, MODERATOR LAMPs, in | onze, Or: 
China, and Glass, STATUETTES in I : 
other Ornaments, in a Show-Room ere: 
for these articles, 
OSLER, 45 Oxford street, W, 


VSLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
CHANDELIERS, Wall Lights, and Lustres f., 

Gas and Candles, Table Glass, &c. 
Glass Dinner Services for 12 persons, 


> 
Po vat 
“ 














to 






























1 ESSRS. FOSTER | respectfully i “ 

\ —- for SALE io AUCTI nN at by | world, all warranted, is on sale at WILLIAM 8. BUR- Glass Dessert Services for 12 persons, froi 

Gail lery, o Pall Mall on s ATURD AY, the 8th inst,, at | TON'S, at prices that are remunerative only because of All articles marked in plain fi 

7s - ’ ge . aa » largeness of > sales = m 

1 o'clock precisely, the STOCK of a highly respectable the largeness of the sales, Ornamental Glass, English and Fors for 

West-End Wine Merchant, deceased, comprising very | bs Presents, 

fine old Ports and Sherries, unusually od bottled | - Mess, Export, and Furnishing Orders promptly exes 

Clarets (imported direct from Bordeaux), capital as “te ne cuted, 

Champagne, and other wines, | ivory Handles. of LONDON—Show-Rooms, 45 Oxford sircet, 
7OWwDY aa yer % | } BIRMINGHAM—Manwfactory and Show-Roome. Broad 

| LAZENBY and SON beg to direct | Y street—Established 1807, 

_4e attention to the following Price List of Wines: Pais Te eran me gp peor e eae 
- per dozen, | wa /QMITY SOAP, OIL, and CANDLE 

Sherries—Good dinner wines 34-inch ivory handles ..........00. 5 0 DEPOT, 

Fine wines, pale or gulden, 34-inch fine ivory balance ha * 5 9 — * “pay ae a 
Amontillado and ee ag 4-inch ivory balance handles ...... 2 . 2 nog serpent — ben and = < 7 ne, 1 lway 
Vino de Pasto, a full, dry wine. | 4-inch fine ivory handles ,........... | 8 0 pasa : ae a tif apy _ the case if one cwt. or 
Ports—Crusted ......... ‘ is | 4-inch finest African ivory h: undies) 12 0 adie ¢ toll * soy ‘allt vy. at low nric } 

— newly bottled . ; | Ditto, with silver ferules ............ 13 6 Rail woentpeangi? mae ane en | at ape v - ash 
‘larets—Pure sound wit Ditto, carved handles, silver ferule Is 6 Ala vr yr ieeet 8 ir CROSSE an i a P ‘KWELL'S 
— Fine, with be mquet Nickel electro-silver handles... ea | ne ne Hed Pl ‘KI ES SAUCE ‘S. a nd PR SE | D 
Champagues—Light and fine d Silver handles of any pattern ...... 21 0 FRUITS, ALES, Dé an ESERVE! 


Cogt 


Fi 
FE. 
in th 
eusti 
and 
whi t 
them 


open for inspection, and lists of prices 


wit 











pints, 20s, 3 





ry, quarts, 66s, 
728; pints, 36s, 39s 

12¢ Brandies—Old, Pale, & Brow n, 48s. 60s, 72s, 90s, 
The bottles are included in the 
weign Liqueurs, Spirits, and Cordials of all kinds, 

LAZENBY and SON have been induced to embark 
e Wine Trade, by the numerous inquiries of their 
mers for good sound Wines, and have imported 
laid down a large and carefully selected stock. 


| Whi 
{ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
ions have enabled \ 


Ditt 
Blac 
Ditt 

T 
and 





thove prices, 





*h their numerous r oreign Co; = eti 
n to do to great advantage. Their cellars are now 
and samples of 





8 will be forwarded if desired, 
AZENBY and SON, Wine Merchants, 6 Edwards | ,.oy 


street, Portman square, London, W. 600 


and 


the retail houses in London, by the agents in the prin- 
cipal towns in England; 
Windmill street, London, W.—Obse rve the red seal and 


pink 
> 


ENDS 
Prize Medal Paraffine Candles..........-000 Is Sd per Ib. 
Canadii in Paraffine Candles . mn Ee 





12 


Ee 





Lone 


globules in bottles from 2s, 

k” ATING’S COUGH LOZENGES.— 

gp aon ae ‘ulty of breathing in ASTHMA 
7 EATING’S COUGH. LOZENGES.— 

TION of the BRONCHIAL 

Ik ” EATING’ 

FACULTY—Testimonials 


whom may be seen. 
2s 9d, 4s Gd, and IIs each, by 


IK 


Druggists, &c. 


DS NEFORD’S FLUID MAG NESIA, 
T he 


pik eh . ms ane pong nad oe, ~ ry stock of Soups, Entrées, and Sauces, highly strengthen- 
let oi “ : Sromach, Heartburn, Head- | ing for Children and Invalids, 1lb., 14s; Alb., 7s Ga; 


ache, 


y INAHAN’S LL 


K 


Dublin Prize 


Paris Exhibition, 1867 7.—Morson's Pe — Wine 
mules, and Lozenges 1e popular remedy for we: ik 
Manufactured by Tr. MOR: and SON, 








~ DUBLIN EXHIBITION. 

WHISKY.— 
This celebrated old Irish Whisky gained the 
Medal. It is pure, mild, me ‘How, delicious, 
very wholesome, Sold in bottles, 3s 8d each, at 









or wholesale, at 8S Great 


cork branded * Kinahan’s LL Whisky,’ 


SON, and CO. (late Field 


with SELF-FITTING 


label; 


ARCLAY, 


and Co.).—CANDLES 






ee Candles .. 








Sho 


( “AVE NDISH SQUARE, 
MEDAL.— 


WIGMORE STREE r. 
EPSIN E.—SILVER 


3, and 124 Southampton row, Russell square, 
lon, W.C. Bottles from 3s, Boxes from 2s 6d. 


The best and safest remedy for COUGHS, 
TH 


S COUGIL LOZENGES 


for relieving the IRRITA- | is f: 
TUBES effec 


A certain remedy 


S COUGH ‘LOZENGES— | the 
DAILY 
from the most eminent of 
Sold in boxes, Is 1jd; and tins, 


WHICH ARE 


EATING, 


Churchyard, 


Paul’s 
retail by ail 


Chemist, 79 St. 
London, Sold 


and 


Medical Profession for Thirty Years have 





Gout, and Indigestion; and as the best mild | ay) 


aperient for delicate constitutions, especially adapted | | beef 


for Ladies, Children, and Infants 


DI 


Firect, 
the world, 


NNEFORD and CO., 


udon; and of all 


( eonsdiie, 172 New Bond 
other Chemists throughout } of Li 


\ 
| lane, 





| Bone and Horn Handles.—Kuives! 


AM) to H.R.H. the Prince of WAL 


With List of Prices and Plans of the Twenty large 
4 Newman street; 4, 5, 
Newman yard, London. 


ny RAG R 
The celebrated “ 


‘ton the skin. 
M: 


RECOMMENDED BY THE | Itali: 


4 of MEAT. 
EXTRACT of 
used for all 


nature is on every genuine jar. 


. 48; 20z., 


| Warehousemen, Chemists, and Grocers. 
Crosse and Blackwell, and all wholesale houses, and 


and Forks, per Dozen, 
ite bone handles 
o, balance handles 
‘k horn-rimmed shoul 
o, very strong-riveted handk 8. 
he largest stock in existence of plated dessert knives 
forks, and of the uew plated tsh-eating kuives and | 


0 
2 





ee me bo 


forks and carvers, 


fe LIAM S. BURTON, GENERAL 
FURNISHING IRONM( INGE R, by appoint- 
UES, sends a CATA- 
iUE gratis and post-paid, It contains upwards of 
Illustrations of his unrivalled Stock of 
Sterling Silver and Electro-P late, 
Nickel Silver and 
Britannia Metal Goods, 
Dish Covers, Hot-Water Dishes, 
Stoves and Fenders, 
Marble Chimney-Pieces, 
Kitchen Ranges, 
Lamps, Gaseliers, 
Tea Trays, 
Urns and Kettles, 
Table Cutlery, 
Clocks and Candelabra, 
Baths and Toilet Ware, 
Tron and Brass Bedsteads, 
Bedding and Bed-Hangings, 
Bed-Room Cabinet Furniture, 
Turnery Goods, &., 





1A, 2, 3, and 


und 1 


39 Oxford street, W.: 1, 
and 6 Perry’s place; 


w Rooms, at 


USE ONLY THE 
GLENFIELD 
STARCH. 


E QUEEN'S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. 





&QAG Rk AN T SOA P.— 
UNITED SERVICE TABLET” 
and beneficial 





umed for its delightful fragrance 


mufactured by J. C. and J, FIELD, Patentees of 
Self-Fitting Candles, Sold by Chemists, Oil and 
in Warehousemen, and others, 

*,* Use no other.—See name on each tablet. 


Paris EXHIBITION, TWO GoLD MEDALS, 
IE BIG’S COMPANY'S EXTRACT 
as distinguished from “LLEBIG’S 
MEAT,” which name is daily more 
sorts of extracts, Warranted genuine 
by Baron Liebig, whose sig- 


of perfect flavour 
Cheapest and purest 


2s, equivalent to 1d half-a- pint of best 
-tea. Retail, of Fortnum and Mason, all Italian 
Wholesale, of 


iebig’s Extract of Meat Company, Limited, 43 Mark 


Priced Lists sent upon application. 
WHITMORE and CRADDOCK, 
Purveyors to the Roya! Palaces and House of Lords, 
16 BISHOPSGATE STREET, LONDON, E.C 
\ 


TOOD TAPESTRY aw AK D's 

Patent, in lieu of painting and graining. The 1e 
attention of Architects is drawn ° thi 
proved to answer perfectly, A great sav 
preparing new work specially for its adoy 
made Parquets, Howard's patent, to special designs, 
without increased cost. 

26 and 27 Berners street, London, W. 











SAUCE,—LEA 
\ ORC ESTERS HI RE “SAUCE, 
This delicious condiment, pronvuneed by Con- 
noisseurs : 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 
is prepared solely by LEA and PeRRINS. 

The public are res spectfully cautione su 
less imitations, and should see that L t 
names are on wrapper, label, bottle, and stopper. 

ASK FOR » LEA AND PERRINS'” SAUC E. 

Sold Wholesale for Export, and by the Prop 
Worcester; Messrs, CROSSE and BLACKWI 
Messrs, BARCLAY and Sons, London, &c., &¢., aud 
Grocers and Oi Ime n universally. 








and SON’ Ss P ICKL Es, 
LAZENB ¥ 


E LAZENBY 
Ve SAUCES, and CONDIMENTS.— 
aud SON, svle proprietors of the cel 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles 
ments so long and favourably « 
name, are compelled to caution the ‘pt u 
inferior preparations which are put up at 
close imitation of their goods, with a view ton 
the public. Consumers having difficulty in pr 
the Getuine Articles are respectfu nformed 
they can be had direct from the Manu t 
Foreign Warehouse, 6 Edwards 
square, London, W. 

Priced Lists post free on application 


}T ARVEY’S SAUCE een AU TION.— 
The oteaioons ot this celel 1 Sauce ar 




























ticularly requested to observe th: at « 
the well known label, signed ~E 
This label is protected by perpet 
Chancery of the 9th July, 1858, and withou 
be genuine. 

kK. LAZENBY and | SON, of 6 E 
min square, London, as svle proy 
for Harvey's Sauce, are compelle tT tog 
from the fact that their labels are « 
aw view to deceive purchesers, 

Sold by all respectable Grocers, Droggists, and Cil- 
men, 


iat MACIINES 





W F. THOMAS and CO, 
. 


T= CELEBRATED ‘No. 2,” £10 
pees MACHINES, from £5 5s. 

LL LOCK-STITCH. WORK ALIKE 
z on BOTH SIDES. Catalogr sent free. 


F. THOMAS and CO., 1 and 2, 
CHEAPSIDE, and REGENT CIRCUS, 








OXF orp STREET. 
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s 6d, cloth, giit edges 


In square crowa 8vo, pr fee 7 
» LNLS, * ate aS RUErHrawayce , r Al 7 yo 
LEX, and other POEMS, translated from the Swedish by, Pp GRAY MEWITES WORK on DISEASES of 
WOMEN; with an entirely new series of 116 Woodcut Illustrations, now 


“These versions are distinguished by 
both vigour and delicacy. Mr, Lockwood | 


first added. 
“Tt would be difficult to name any European work equally satisfactory in its com- 


an accept- 
literature by 


“aur. Lockwood has done 


service to 















mn ating these py and has dis- | evic tently possesses no small share of 

ae ed with v cons rable care ar 1d | poetic talent, and he has consequently | pleteness of research, judicious discrimination on the grounds of diagnosis and 

sneeess bis a a translator.”— | been able adequately to render the spirit | practical illustration of all that can throw light upon the treatment of the diseases 

= ; }and to preserve the beauties of the | of women and the diagnosis of pregnancy, both under ordinary and under extra- 
literature.—Britis/: 


ks which do credit to our 


ordinary cases, It is one of the bx 


Medical Jouraa!. 


London: 


original poems.” —Jaywrial Revie, 
“In the admitted dearth and stagna- 
tion of really good poetry at home, one 
hail such poetic 
Liverpool Mail, a 
DEDICATED by 


ul, natural, 
ani f wing. peer rarely suggest a foreign | 
inal. “_ Britis sh Quart erlu Revie, 

The poetry is qu tite worthy to rank | may well and warmly h: 
: the best of our recent E nglish pro- treasures from abroad.” 
sons." —Liver} wo! Dailu Post. “The verses are very spirited, and the 
something genuine and | | subjects chosen are well titted to popu- 


re poetic 








LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 






ori 





DUKE of 


TLR. 


> acaiane to FLELD-MARSHAL 
CAMBRIDGE, . KG, 






the 


















“There is 
hearty in almost every poem in the | larize Swedish legendary lore in this 
bovk. Queen, | country."—John Bull, | Just published, in 1 vol. 8vo, with Portrait, price 18s, 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paterne*ter row, . Th eT Tre ° . - 
raul cess Le pistes 2 MEMOIR of the SERVICES of Lieutenant-General Sir 
ARC HBISHOP THOMSON’S *LAWS of THOUGHT.” | 4 SAMFORD WHITTINGIDAM, K.C.B, KCAL. G.CLF, Derived chiefly from 
| wn Letters and from those of Distinguished Contemporaries, Edited by Major 





Just published, in crown Svo, price 5s 6d. 


N ov TLINE of the Necessary LAWS of THOUGIIE 
\ tise on Pure and Applied Logic. By the Most Rev. WILLIAM, Lord 


eral FERDINAND WHITTINGHAM, CLB, 
will no doubt be 





‘The memoirs read with great satisfaction.” —Obserrer. 


“It is extremely interesting.”"—Merning Star, 










z ’ ork. DD. FBS. F.R.G.S. Ninth Thousand. 
nu: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. London: LONGMANS, Green, and Co., Paternoster row, 
SLE “of DOGS R K L 1E r FUND {ber WIFE — of VUSTAVE DORI 1D} SG ;REAT PA AINT- 
COMMITTEE. CLERGY MAN is desi WINGS are now on Exhibition at the EGYPTIAN 
rie Entire District, or after Easter, the ENTIRE CHAR i HALL, Piecadilly, Open daily from 11 a.m, till 6 p.m, 
The Rev. W. J. Caraks, Incumbent of Christ Church, PION. under a competent Governess, of ON Admission, One Shilling; season tickets, available for 
YOUNG CHILDREN, to whom she offers all the com- | three months, 5s, The hail is lighted up day and night. 





Isle of Dog 




























The Rey. W. CARPENTER, St. Paul's, Cubitt Town, Isle | forts of a quiet and happy home, The house is very 
if Dogs. commodious, detached, and situated in a most health MLEATRE ROYA LL, COVENT 
Che Rev. J, HEWLETT, St. Ta . Millwell. sheltered, and pic ween aged ham let distant tive GARDEN.—Under the sole management of Mr 
z se J. WHITMOKE, Pres byterian Minister, Isle a The highest references will be rand) JouN RUSSELL.—Monday next, and during the week, 
0 oe ; ; 7 = required, 2 2 wi | able Farce THE GOOSE WiTH THE 
C, OWEN, Esq. : he mloal W wks, Millwall. Address M L,, Turleigh House, near Bradford-on- | EGGS. After which (at 8 o'clock) the 
S l a MS stain ee es Avon. GRAND ¢ ‘OMIC PANTOMIME, THE BABES IN THE 
reasurer any m. Secretary— tLES : rem" ress - ee HARLEQUIN ROB IN HOOD AND IIS 
Bin London and County Bank (Limehouse YOUTH AUSTRALIAN BANKING Characters by Messrs, J, Clarke, J. D. 

b COMPANY. fneorporated by Royal Charter. ; m, Fred, Payne, and W. IT, Payne 
EBENTURES at 5, 54 and 6 PER LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS issued upon | ae ae +" mag Bane _ m —  Hareie, Ph “ 
y° aaa aan Adelaide and the principal towns in South Au wae, | ee eee ae. omen See Fred 
CENT.—CEYLON (¢ oMI ANY (Limited), Drafts 1 tiated and collected, Apply at Rr Payne: ¢ Columbine, Madame Esta; Pantaloon, Mr. Paul 
"ihe . : 1 ollecter : ing a Chk Hoes 

Subset . I, £750,000. Bank of Seotland, National Bank, Ireland t Herring; and © ~ ype. Mr. Harry Payne. itheatr 
ee Conte Company's Offices, 54 Old Broad street, London, EC Comm oS 2 ee oe ee 
sAWFORD . Chairman, WILLLAM PURDY. Mana | ne . - _— rye 2s Gd; gallery, Is. The Box Office 





1- 
Duncan James Kay, E 











ten. Henry Pelham | a 2 
| ‘ ” > Ke . rae - -F ost , o g Perfo , ms va ) 
5 a | St ‘phen P. Kennard, RIE INT ALB ANK CORPORATION Last two Morning Performances Wednesday next, 
orge Gorden,Esq. | P. F. Robertson, R es ’Ny) Feb, 5. and Saturday next. Hee, & at 2 o'dock. 
> Savion MP FJ Incorporated by Royal Charter, s0th August. | Children under Twelve admitted to the Morning Per- 
*. J. Brann, Esq. Inst. Paid-up capital, £1,500,000 5 reserve fund, | formances—or ma payment at the doors only—at halt price. 





£444,000, 














red to issue Debentures on 
lowing t ‘mis, Viz., for L year at 5 per cent., for 3 
" and for 5 years and upwards at 6 per cent, 





per ant um 


or particulars to be made at the office of 








pplications f 
the C mipany, Palin rston In . lings, Old dl street, 
Londen. By order, R. A. CAMERON, Seeretary. 


YOLONIAL INVESTMENTS. 


The CEYLON COMPANY (Limited) are prepared to 
fect investments on Mortgage in Ceylon and Mauri- 





as may be desired, 












5 1 or Without their guarantec, 
For further particulars application to be made ai the 
of tl ompany. Palmerston buildings, Old 








By order, 
RAC AMERON, Secretary. 

TNITED STATES’ 5/20 and 10/40 

BONDS at present prices pay over 8 per cent, 

cent. per annum, respectively. Messrs, 
KEITH, and Co., American Bankers and 
Merchants, 80 Lombard street, London, buy and sell 
or exchange these bonds for any others, or others for 
the-e, at the current rates of the day, charging one com- 
mission onl ly for exchange; and cash the Coupons on 
Amer and Stocks. Further particulars anda 
s authorizing these loans, also Pamphlet 
on Bonds, by post or on application. 


JELDING, KEITH, and CO., American 


») Bankers and Merchants, 80 Lombard street, 


Broad street, London, 


and 7 per 


BELDING, 









London, issue Bills of Exchange, payable in currency 
or gold, in any part of the United States; make collee- 


purchase American Pro- 


tions of Drafts or Accounts ; 
American 


ducts, and receive Consignments suitable for 
market mmission. 


I AND-IN-HAND FIRE and LIFE 


INSURANCE OFFICE, 1 New Bridge street, 
rs. EC 


3, On e« 


Black? 


I Oldest Office 





Instituted for 
1836, 


in the Kingdom. 
Extended to Life, 


jusiness, A.D. Die 





» Whole of the Profits divided yearly amongst the 
hha FOR 1867. 
DEPAR r—it per Cent. of the Premiums 
nu First jane Et isks, 
DeEPARTMENT—55 per Cent. of the Premiums 


*olicies of above 5 years’ standing. 

cumulated Capital (25th Dee., 1866)—£1,126,541. 

Bie tors are willing to appoint as Agents per 
ody ysition and chara ster. 


GIx POUNDS PER 


» Laic i up by Injury, and 






WEEK 








£1,000 IN CASE OF DEATH, caused by 
ACCIDENT OF ANY KIND, 
May be secured by an Annual Payment of from £5 to 
5s to the 
NA NGERS' ASSURANCECOMPANY. 






ILWAYPA 
R ALONE 


AY ACCIDENTS 








M } gainst by Insurance Tickets for 
» or Double Journeys. 

: “tis apply to the Clerks at the Railway 
St tot Avro nts, or at the Offices, 64 Cura- 
h iw Rk © 

Ww . VIAN, Secretary 
INDIGESTION. 
N' Mm PON'S sc Ana KE PILLS.—A 
a G > id Powerful Tonic. 
Sad everywt eae es, Is 1d, 2s vd, and 1s. 











The Cor 
bills payable at Bombay, Calcutta, Madras, Pondicherry, 
Ceylon, Hong Kong, Shanghai, Yokohama, Singapore, 
Muuritius Melbourne, and Sydney, on terms wh ch mity 
be ascertained at their office. They also issue cireular 
notes for the use of travellers by the overland route. 
ney of part'es connected with 
India, the purchase and sale of Indian securities, the 
safe custody of Indian Government paper, the receipt 
of interest, dividends, pay, pensions, &ec, . and the effeet- 
ing of remittances between the above named depend- 








They undertake the age 









encies. 
They also receive deposits 
pay: ible at 10 days’ notice, and also for longer period 
the terms for which may be ascertained on application 
at the'r office, 
Office hours, 10 to 3; 
Threadneedle street, 


PARTRIDGE AND COOPER, 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
192 FLEET STREET (corner of Chancery lune). 


of £100 and upwards, re- 
’ 


Saturdays, 10 to 2, 
London, 1868. 





Carriage paid to the Country on Orders exceeding 20s, 
NOTE PAPER, Cream or Blue, 3s, 4s, 5s, and Gs per 
ream. 
ENVELOP ~' Cream or Blue, 4s 6d, 5s 6d, and 


6s Gd per 1m 
The TEMP L rp 
1s per 100, 
STRAW PAPER.—Improved quality, 2s 6d per ream, 
FOOLSCAP, Hand-made Outsides, Ss ‘Gd per ream, 
BLACK-BORDERED NOTE, 4s and 6s 6d per ream. 
BLACK-BORDERED ENVELOPES, Is per L0u— 
Super thick quality. 
TINTED LINED NOTE, for Home or Forcign Cor- 
respondence (five colours), 5 quires for Ls Gi 
COLOURED STAMPING (Relief) re «duced to 4s 6d 
per ream, or 8s 6d per 1,000, Polished Steel Crest Dies 
ved from 5s, Monograms, two letters, from 5s; 
three letters from 7s. Business or Address Dies from ‘is. 
SERMON PAPER, plain, 4s per ream; Ruled, ditto, 


4s 6d, 

SCHOOL STATIONERY 
liberal terms, GOOD COPY 
paper, 40 2s per doz, 

ILLUSTRATED P RI E LIST of Inkstands, De te 
Boxes, Stationery Cabinets, Postage Seales, Writing 
Cases, Portrait Albums, &c., post free. 

Established 1841. 


YONVERTIBLE OTTOMANS for 
/ Centre of Rooms, to form twe settees and two 
easy chairs, a great improve ment on ‘ia ordinary otto- 


ENVELOPE, with High Inner Flap, 












eng 


supplied on the most 
BOOKS, supertine cream 








man, Only of FILMER and SON'S, Upholsterers, 31 
and 32 Berners street, Oxford street, . Factory 34 
and 3 Charies street. An illustrated Catalogue post 


free. 


I 


PILLS— 


-The virtue of these 


OLLOWAY'S 


LIVER COMPLAINTS 
incomparable Pills is fully appreciated in every part 
of the civilized world. As they act on the general 


ases 


are few dise 
ially effica- 


circulation, the 






system through the 





which they cannot cure; but they are es] 
cious in all dixorders of the liver, For these they are 
in indubitable specitic, They possess unriy alled po- 


tnnoet me harm. A child 


teney for good, while they ¢ 
. and without the 


n t physic itself with these Pill 
slightest danger, except from such excesses as would 
make the most wholesome ailny at in the world an evil, 
By reducing the superfluous Hating its due 
s id giving tone to , 

1 permanent cure. 






















'TIMIEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE, 


wation grant drafts and negotiate or collect | 


Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. F. B, Chatterton.— 
Morning Performance of the Pantomime on Wednesday 
Wednesday and Saturday until 


nexi, and every 
further notice. Children and schools admitted at 
reducd prices to the following perts of the theatre :— 


for Morning Perform 
and during the week 
HYPOCRITE. 
Warner, J, 


Stalls, dress circle, and tirst cirele, 
Monday, Feb, 3, 
performed the Comedy of the 
Messrs. Edmund Phelps, ©. 


aoee 
will be 
Mr. Phelps, 


ouly.—On 









Rouse, W. C. Temple, PF. Moreland.: Mrs, Herman 
Vezin, Mrs. H. Vandenhoff. Miss Kate Harfleur, 
After which the Grand Christmas Pantomime, 
by E. L. Blanchard, entithd FAW FEE FO 
FUM; or, Harlequin Jack the Giant-Killer. The 
scenery by Mr. William Beverly, The charac- 
ters in the opening: Poole, Mesdames Edith 







. Anais Tourneur, pre- 


Stuart, Kate Hart ur, 
Moreland, 


mivre danseuse; Mr. Messrs. 


* Charles, F, Ras- 











J. B. Johnstone, Mast: rs | . 
sell, and Master Perey Roselle. In the Herlequinade 
(forming a treble company), Messrs. Harry Boleno, 
Charles Lauri, and Tom Dot, clowns;  Messre. 
Burne ‘8, Morris. and Master Russell, pantaloons ; Messrs. 
rT k, S. Suville, and Algar, Harlequins; Messrs, 
Sidney and Jelina, sprites; Mdlles. Fanny Lauri, 
Adivie Marion, and Eugénie Valckenaere, columbines, 





The Juvenile Christy's Minstrels; Majilton the Gro- 
tesque: and the celebrated Skaters, Madame Fredreka 
and Mr. Elliott The whole produced under the 
immediate direction of Mr. Edward Stir'ing. 

Doors open at half-past six, the performance to 
commence at seven o'clock, Box office open from teu 
to five daily. 

I I.2 . and D. NICOLL, ‘Tailors to the 
e Quee n. Royal Family, and the Courts of Europe. 
oe 116, 118, 120 Regent street; anc 
London ~ yy ¢s, 





nhl 





10 Mosley street, 
Liverpool—5” Bold street. 

Navy. Military, Deputy Lieutenants’ Outfits, and 
Court Dresses completed on the shortest notice, the 
Embroidery and Appointments being kept ready, and 
nity be inspectes 

COURT DRESSES LENT for LEVEES or DRAW- 
ING-ROOMS 


QERVANTS’ LIVERIES, 
b moderate prices, 

I. J. and D. NICOLL, 114 to 120 Regent str 
22 Cornhill, Londen; 10 Mosley stree!, Mane 
30 Bold street, Liverpool. 


VAPTAIN WHITE'S ORLE NTAL 
/ PICKLE. CURRY, or MULLIGATAWNY 
PASTE, CURRY POWDER, and CURRY SAUCE 
May be obtained Ret: ~. in all Parts of the World, and 
Vholesale of 
nd BLACKWELL, Purveyors to 
Solo square, London. 


LMOND FLAVOU R— 
PRESTON'S ESSENCE of BITTER ALMONDS. 

This delicious Exsence is the 
safely used for favouring Cus- 
and all kinds of Pastry. Sold 


Mane he 





best, at 


“t, and 
ester; 






CROSSE a the Queen, 


A 


Free from Prussie Acid. 
only kind that may be 


tards, Blancmanges, &c., 
retail by Chemists, Grocers, &e., in bottles, 6d, Is, and 
Is Gd aoe. 

Wholesale—PRESTON and SONS, 88 Leadenhall 
stre ba 


Trale Mark 


*,* Observe the 
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Lonsdale’s (J. J.) Songs and Ballads. 
with brief Memoir. Feap. 8vo, price 2s 6d. 
From the ATHEN2:UM, December 21st, 1867. 

Mr. Lonsdale’s songs have not only great merit, but 
display the very variety of which he himself was 
ical, His first lay, ‘Minna,’ migit lay claim even 
1agination; nevertheless, for comple teness and | 
y of execution, we prefer some of his shorter | 
ieee Of most of these it may be said that they are 
the dramatic e xpressions of emotional ideas. In many | 
cis?s, however, the se songs have the robu t interest o' 

or that of character und picture. | 


' 
| 
| 













stor 
From t the WESTMINSTER REVIEW, January, 1868 
* Not long ago we not l admirable collection of | 








ig two songs by Miss | 
» most beautiful and 
We have now a smull volume | 
y a Cumberland poet which may be put on the same 
shelf with Kirke White. Like Kirke White's, Mr. 
le’s life seems to have been murked by pain and | 
ppointment, Like Kirke White. too, he died before | 
owers were fully devel »pe d. A delic cme! and | 
a2 vein of humour characterize his best pieces 
The Songs and Ballads of Cumberland. 
With Biographical Sketches, Glossary, Edited 
by SIDNEY GILPIN, Sinall post svo, Jha 376, 7s. 
Miss Blamire’s Songs and Poems. 
With Portraits. Feap. 8vo, price 2s 6d. 
Anderson's Cumberland Ballads. 
8vo, p rice 2s 
Lo "7 m: ROUTLEDGE and Suns, 
Carlisle: GEORGE COWARD. 


rerland Dall: ads, 
which are amo 
ictic in our language. 








Feap. 





Just published, price Is, ey 

PLEA for the STUDY of THEO- 

, LOGY in the UNIVERSITY. A Sermon 

pre ached before the Univer: ity of Oxford on the — 

Sunday after the Epiph ury 19, 1868. By J. 

R. MAGRATH, M.A., Fellow a a Tutor of Queen's Col- 
leze, wand Select Preacher. 

RIVINGTONS, Waterloo place, Lo 














Oxford, and 





idon, 





_ a 328. 


KOGRAPHY 


Just published, in 4 vols.. 


i le; COMPARATIVE 
, of PALESTINE and the Soares PENILN- 
SULA. By Professor CARL Ritrer, of Beriin. Trans- 
lated and adapted for the use of Biblical Students by 
WILLIAM L, GAGE, 
3y far the most important of Messrs. Clark's publi- 
cations is this very handsome ~ e omp ete edition of 
Ritter's * Palestine.’ The great Berlin geographer can 
never be out of date, and though he did 1 not t live to com- 
plete his great work by availing himself of the dis- 
coveries of recent explorers, yet ‘the present editor has 
to a considerable extent supplied the deticiency, and we 
may sey that among the voluminous products of the 
well known Edinburgh press, few exceed this publica- 
tion in importance and completeness.—Christian Remem- 
brancer, 
Edinburgh: 
and Co, 











T. and T, CLARK; London: HAMILTON 





Just published, feap. 8vo, cloth, 3s 6d. 

RHYMER’S WALLET.| 
P By Crapock Newton, Author of “Arnold: a | 
Dramatic History.” 

“Decidedly the best of the present batch is ‘A 
Rhymer’s Wallet.’ On the whole, we are inclined to 
think ‘Wonderland’ the best pocm in the book. It 
contains many lines which, from their elegance, if we | 
may use the phrase, any one might ascribe to Tenny- 
son.” —Athenwum 

“ The best collection of poems we have yet read on 
our list, ‘Dead Minna’ is a lyric genuinely simple and 
beautiful; ‘Edwin to Angelina’ is subtle, passionate, 
and powerful."—London Review. 

“Mr. Cradock Newton is a poet with less renown 
than he deserves, His poems are all thoughtful and 
harmonious, and some of them have brilliance.”"—Public 
Upinion, 

“The poems in this volume may be read with plea- 

sure, and some of them tempt us to linger long. or to 
come back more than once. We admit that this is 
high praise to bestow on a ‘rhymer, but Mr. Newton 
is not a rhymer of the ordinary stamp.”—Spectator. 

London; ALFRED W. BENNETT, 5 Bishopsgate With- 
out, E.C, 


5 ler ATLAS, a Weekly Journal of 
4 Politics, Literature, and News. E-tablished 
1826.—On and after the $lst of January, the Atlas will 
be published under entirely new management. and while 
in shape, type, and paper it will conform to the newest 
models, its price will continue to be Threepence. 

It will endeavour to present the public with a more 
complete summary of the week's news than is to be | 
found in any of the exis ting high-class papers, 

The Atlas will support all poli | measures which 

re based on Constitutional principles and are conducive 
to the progress of intelligence, lib« and order. It 
will devote earnest attention to those great and various 
al wants which it will be the work of a future Par- 
liament to supply. 

A Special Edition of the 
been issued for the use of India. The 





i} 





















paper has for many years 
establishment of 


a weekly mail, to commence on the 6th of March, will | 
e 


render this unnecessary, but a Supplement will 1 
given containing information upon all subjects inter 
ing to the Colonial public, and an epitome of Eng 
opinion upon Colonial questions, 
A carefully prepared City Article will appear in each 
umber of the Atlas, and in the Supplement further 
j s of the produce markets, 
Offices, 45 Essex street, Strand, W.C 
THAT WILL this COST to PRINT ? 
An immediate answer to the inquiry. and a 
SPECIMEN Book of ‘Tyres 1 information for 
Authors, may be obtained, on application to 
R. BARRETT and Sons, 13 Mark lane, London, 


r ,OFE SSOR SCOT on EARL id 























ARC — TURE.—See the BUILDER of 
also ' View of New Drinking Fountai 
‘4 a, or by post 5d. Yor 





ek 
de Park, 














| Now ready, 


| all that wi 


COMPLETION of RAWLINSON’S ANCIENT 
HISTORY. 
with Maps, 650 Illustrations, and Index, 
4 vols, 8vo, 16s each, 

rPAUE FIVE ANCIENT MONARCHIES 
of the EAST; or, the History of Chaldwa, 

Assyria, Babylon, Media, and Persia. Collected and 

illustrated from Ancient and Modern Sources. By 

GEORGE RAWLINSON, M.A. Camden 

Ancient History in the University of Oxford. 

“Mr. Rawlinson has now completed his valuable 
work, and placed within the reach of English readers 
as yet know of those great fabrics of Eastern 
| power of which the names are so familiar to us.”"— 
rong Review. 

‘This work will long stand alone, and hold an un- 
chalie nged place in our literat: ure, li is seidom that 
one man ¢an unite so many exceliencies in his labour, 





—Churchman. 

*,* Subscribers are recommended to complete their 
sets. Copies 
JOHN Murray, Albemurle street, 

The UNITED STAT CONSTITUTION, 
Now ready, Second Edition. post Svo, 10s 6d, 

EPUBLICAN GOVERNMENT in 
the UNITED STATES DURING the LAST 
EIGHTY YEARS. By Louts J, Jexnenas, 
THe Ties. 

“So far as Mr. Jennings’ volume represents original 
researches into the Constitutional history of the United 
States. and personal inpressions of Democratic Govern- 
meut as it is there carried out, it possesses a very high 
value as the testimony of an independent and experi- 
enced observer with special opportunities of informa- 
tion.” —Times. 














THE SATURDAY REVIEW. 

© We heariily welcome the endeavour of a writer who 
has taken some pains to understand his subject, and 
who has acquired a personal acquaintance with Ameri- 
can society and polities, to do for us, in regard to the 
America of to-day, what M. de Tocqueville did for 
Europe in respect to the America of the last genera- 
tion.” —Suturday Review. 

New York EveNina Post, 

Foreigners have seldom gained so clear and true 
it into American political and social life as is | 
shown in Mr. Jeunings’ interesting work. It is clear, 
thoughtful, and comprehensive, and is eminently free 
from the captious and faalt-tinding spirit in which 
ishmen have usually written of the United States.” 
w York Evening Post. 

THE ECONOMIST, 

“Mr. Jennings’ able and impartial review of the 

American Cuustitution and Government.”"—Economist. 
THE SPECTATOR. 

* A more forcible or more lucid account of the ideas 
of American Constitutionalists, and especially of Con- 
stitutionalists of the present day, it would be hard to 
tind, or one expressed with such an entire freedom 
from verbal surplusage. There are not five sentences 
in the book which could be excised without perceptible 
loss to the reader. Mr. Jennings describes a delicate 
and complicated constitution in words as finely chosen, 
in phrases as clearly detinite as its own provisions, and 
| for any reader familiar with politics, but ignorant of the 
American Constitution, we could desire nou safer guide.” 
—Spectator. 








an insigt 








Tue CHRONICLE, 
“Mr. Jennings deals with all the departments of 


| American political life in regular order, and dwells, 


often with great force and clearness, upon the defects 
which are apparent in each of them.”—Chronicle. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle street. 
Framing size 19 in. by 15 in., pric e 5s, 
> ‘ . 
R. ADAM CLARKE. A Fine 
Portrait on Steel, an undoubted likeness, 

«To those who possess the admirable Commentary 
of Dr. Clarke, a likeness of the learned, pious, and in- 
dustrious commentator will not be unacceptable, It is 
admirable as a work of art, and so cheap that all may 
‘—Press. 


possess it.” 
WiILLiam Tea, Pane ras lane, Cheapside. 


London: 





Post 8yo, ¢ loth, Is : 6d, 


A PARSING BOOK, or 
PAPERS for GRAMMATICAL ANALYSIS, 
arranged by the Rev. B. W. Gipsone, M.A., B.S.C., 
Head Master of St. Peter's Collegiate School, and Hon. 
Fellow of King’s College, London. 
London: WILLIAM TrGG, Pancras lane, Cheapside. 


BLANK 


Crown S8vo, bevelled boards, 4s 6d. 


COMMENT on RUTH, and NOTES 
, UPON JONAH, by the Rev. THOMAS FULLER, 
D.bD,, Author of “Fuller's Church History,” &¢.; also, 
by the same learned aud pious Author :— 

ABEL REDIVIVUS, in 2 vols. crown Syo, 9s. 

CAUSE and CURE y a WOUNDED CONSCIENCE, 
1 vol. crown Svyo, 4s 6d 


JOSEPH’S PARTI-COLOURED COAT, &e., 1 vol. 
crown Svo, 48 6d, 
London: WILLIAM TEGd, Pancras lane, Cheapside. 


in I vol. crown 8vo, 596 pages, with Four 


Now ready, 
raits, price 10s, by post 8d extra. 


Coloured Port 
rE FATE and FORTUNES 
O'NE . EARL of TYRONE, and RORY 
ODONEL, EARL of TYRCONNEL; their Flight from 
Ireland, their Vicissitudes Abroad, and their Death in 
Exile. By the Rev. C. P. MeeHan, M.R.LA, 
James Derry, 22 Paternoster row, Loudon, and Dublin, 














Price 1s, 

QVIDE NCE PUBLISHED in 18 
vy to the RELIGIOUS WORKING of the COM 
MON St HOOLS int ie STATE of MASSACHUSETTS 
} » By the Hon, EpWARD TWISLETON, | 
sioner of Poor Laws in Lreland, 


55 as 













Rmeway, 169 Piccadilly, W., 


Wiuuras 





Professor of | 


of Vols, 2, 8, and 4 muy still be obtained. | 


of HUGH | 


e 
Third 


and all | 
a 


deans 
JOURNAL 


¥ YHE A J y 
New Series, FEBRUARY, 1868, 


No. LXXIX., 

| price 2s 6d. 

With this Number is issued the Eleye 
of the ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of the Pag 
EXHIBITION, containing numerous Engravings S 
Wood Sculpture, Chandeliers, Cabinet ey AS 
' Carving, Jewellery, Window Curtains, Glass, ry 

LINE ENGRAVINGS —l. “De Foe in the ) 
| after E. Crowe—2. “The W. rers,” after ce 
| wick, R.A., and F. . Goodall, R.A. 

LITERARY CONTRIBUTIONS :—The Textile Fubries of 
the Universal Exhibition, by Mrs. Bury Pulisser—The 
Royal Armoury of England, by Charles Boo tell, MA. 
| illustrated—Golden Thoughts, iilustraie< dI—Freneh 
Pictures in the Paris Exhibition—Dore’s Pictures at 
the Egyptian Hull—The Exploration of Palestine 
Photographs from the Seven Churches of Asia—The Art 
of the Armourer, illustrated—Art Gossip and Notabilig, 
&e., &e. 


London: lane, Pate Thoster row 


| Si QU pape RLY RE hoe EW, No. 
247, is published THIS DA 

} CONTENTS, 

. Sir Walter Scott, 

The Queen in the Islands and H 

Private Confession in the Chure 

M. Guizot’s Memoirs. 

The British Museum, 

i. Longevity and Ceutenarianism 

Phoenicia and Greece, 

. Church Progress. 

9. What Shall We Do for Ireland ? 

*,* Nos, 241-42 of the QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
forming the General Index to the last Twenty Volumes. 
is now ready. 

JOHN Murray, Albemarle street, 


VRASER’S MAGAZINE, ‘for 
| FEBRUARY. No. CCCCLVIIL, price 2s 64, 
| CONTENTS. 
University Organization. By A Don, 
| “ Leaves from the Journal of our Life in the Highlands, 
| The Swallows of Citeaux. 
The Marstons. Chaps, LIV.-LVLI. 
| Max Miiller’s * Chips.” 
| By the River Side. 
| Rambles. By Patricius Walker, Esq. In the New Forest. 
Saint Cuthbert. 
| ba re Nebula in Orion. By R. A. Proctor, BA, 
F.R.A 
Village Sketches 1 in Oudh. ITT, Echoes of the Mutiny. 
How the Irish Land System Breeds Disaffection, 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 


Now re ady. , (One Shilling.) No. 93. 

1a CORNHILL MAGAZINE, for 

FEBRUARY, 186 With Illustrations by M. 
ELLEN EDWARDS and GEORGE Du MAURIER. 

CONTENTS. 

The Bramleighs of Bishop's Folly. (With Ulustration.> 

Chapter 31—On the Road to Italy. 
32—The Church Patrons at Albano, 

33—A Small Lodging ut Louvaine. 

34—At Louvaine. 
The Three Lyrists; Horace, Burns, and Béranger. 
Some Chapters on Talk— 

Chapter 11—Of Promoting Talk. 
12—How to Talk. 
13—The Same. 
ae 14—The Same. 
On Iron Forts and Shields. 
My Neighbour Nelly. (With an Illustration.) 
Anarchy and Authority (coutinued). By Matthew 

Arnold. 
Sith, ELper, and Co., 


Now ready, price 1s, the FEBRUARY NUMBER of the 
( iemmmedeenes BAR MAGAZINE. 


























ViRTUE and Co., 26 Ivy 








BF Sm Ste 








” 


” 


” 


” 


65 Cornhill. 





: CONTENTS. 
1. Steven Lawrence, Yeoman. By the Author of 
«Archie Lovell.” 
Chap. 39. Reconciled. 
» 40. Paris by Lamplight. 
41. Lady Sarah s Masquerade. 
» 42. Lord Petres to the Rescue. 
Two Mouths in the West Indies. B: 3y Lady Herbert. 
The Truth, the Whole Truth, and Nothing but the 
Truth. By the Author of “Cometh Up as a 
Flower.” 
French and English Epitaphs. 
Power Cobbe, 
5. The Little Gordon. 
6. Nature and Death. A Poem. 
The Squire’s Pew. By Annie Thomas. 
Sketches from Norway. 
9, A Summer Idyl. 
10, A Lost Name. By the 
Chapters 60 to 64. 
RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington street. 


” 











ote 


By Frances 


a 


= 


(Conclusion. ) 





em 


Author of “ Uncle Silas. 





ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S MAGAZINE. 

This day, No. 5, for February, 1868, price 1s. 
i. £& 2s TF rAU L Bs 
A MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
ANTHONY TROLLOPE, and illustrated by 
R.A. 





| Edited by 
J. E. Millais, 
CONTENTS. 

| All for Greed, Chap. XIV. The Bridegroom; Chap. 
XV. The Bride; Chap. XVI. The Litunies for the Dead 

Whom shall we make Leader of the New House of 
Commons? * 

On Shooting. 

On Human Lignites. 

The lrish Church. 

| Havering-atte- Bower. 

|p wul Gosslett’s C onfessions in Love, Law, 
Service.—My First Mission under F.O. 

Our Army as it is, and as it should be. 

Phineas Finn, the Irish Member. By Anthony Trollope 
Vith an Illustration. Chap. Phineas Finn 
returns to Killaloe; Chap. XVII. Phineas Finn 
returns to London; Chap. XVIII. Mr. Turnbull; 
Chap. XLX. Lord Chiltern rides his horse Bone- 
Br Buy 
Loudon: 


aud the Civil 





VIRTUE and Co., City road and Ivy lane, 
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iin TT 
ce R IGHT HON. 
Is se contributing to 


. GLADSTONE 
Is now contributing to 
“ere, Te NNYSON, 
GOOD WORDS. 
HE WOMAN'S KINGDOM, 





GOOD WORDS. 
Author of 


q 
aN Story by the 
TP: SOHN: HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN,’ 
Is now begun in 


GOOD WORDS. 





DI TION 
Is Now Ready of 
GOOD WORDS. 


For JANU ARY. commenciug the New Volume, and 
Articles by— 


Dai aia 
que THIRD El 


containing 
FRE D TENNYSON, 
aLRE LADSTONE, 
DEAN ALFORD, 
Author of “JOHN HALIFAX, 


CHA 7? ES KINGSLEY, 
_J, VAUGHAN, D.D.. 
GEORGE MACDONALD, 
And others. 


The FEBRUARY PART of 
y O OD WwW ORD S 
Edited by NORMAN MACLEOD, D.D., is Now 
he Coutributors to it are— 


Ready. and among t 

Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, 
DEAN STANLEY, 
ARMINIUS VAMBERY, 
GEORGE MACDONALD, 
The Author of “JOHN HALIFAX,” 
NORMAN MACLEOD, D.D., 
WILLIAM GILBERT 
Prof. HENRY ROGERS. 


The MARCH PART of 
1 O D W O 
G I 


i be written by— 


rR DS 





The DUKE o LL, 

ALFRED Th x NY SON, 
DEAN STANLEY, 
JEAN INGELOW, 
The BISHOP of LONDON, 
Right Hon, W. E. GLADSTONE, 
Author of “JOHN HALIFAX,” 
NORMAN MACLEOD, D.D., 
And others, 


MNHE SERIAL. OF SERIALS. 

This title may not inageeepetete iy be applied 
to GOOD WORDS, inasmuch as it is distinguished from 
all other magazines by being not so much made up of 
separate and isolated articles, as of papers which, while 
they have an immediate interest in themselves, form 
portions of valuable works, which will be completed 
within the one volume. Thus there will appear from 
month to month, during 1868, in the serial, GOUD 
WORDS, some half-dozen serial works by the most eminent 
living authors, Aud all of these will be concluded with 
the December Part, each vo!ume of GOOD WORDS 
forming a complete book. 

Every one who buys GOOD WORDS will thus have, 
at the end of the year, a handsome volume containing 
—_ vas Works which, it is not too much to say, could 

t be purchased separately under ten times the price, 
Thi is new feature in magazine literature is peculiar to 
GOOD WORDs. 
ere is here another illustration of the truth of the 

“U rength.” for it is its large constitu- 
*h alone enables GOOD WORDS to 
provide such literature at Sixpence a month, And just 
as the number of purchasers is increased, so will the 
conductors be enabled still further to increase the 
attracti ms of the magazine. “ With these explanations 

and promises,” to quote the words of Dr. Macleod, 
“GOOD WORDS may be left to tind their way to those 
good hearts that are ready to receive them. May they 
prot > winning words to some, instruc’ ting and comfort 
and to all words of truth, wisdom, 
ter the Vv ey ive been uttered they may 


































STRAHAN and CO,, Publishers. 


pe CONVTEMPOR AR Y REVIEW, 
Theological, Literary, and Social. 
2s 6d, Monthly. 
CONTENTS of the Feprvuary NumMBEern:— 
. The UNION of CHRISTENDOM, in its HOME 
ASPECT 3y the Dean of Canterbury. 
q Tee tt W of the PEOPLE By Benjamin Shaw, 


THOMAS HOBBES of MALMESBURY. 

_ Rev. John Hunt 

The MARRIAGE LAWS of ENGLAND and 
SCOTLAND. By John Boyd Kinnear. 
INFLUENCE of PL ATO 800 IAL THEORIES 
. — RN TIMES. By Dr. E. Zeller, Heidel 


By the 


so 


, The LONDON PRESS :—Il.— Te Spectator, Guardian, 


“ an 1 Vonconformist. (Concluded). 

7. The EDU( A" TIO Nof WOMEN. By the Rev. Thomas 
_Markby, M.A 

8. HYLAS. By the : Rey. Henry Hayman, B.D. 


. NOTK ES of BOOKS :—I. Theological.—Il. His- 
land Biographical.—U1I. Philosophi 7 al and 
ifle-—IV.C cal.—V. Travel.—-VL. Poetry, 

ctiv m, and E —VIL. Miscellaneous.—VIIL 
Ge ermanu.—IX. French. 






SECOND EDITION, 1 vol. 8vo, 10s Gd. 


LEAVES 


FROM THE JOURNAL 
OF 


OUR LIFE IN THE HIGHLANDS. 
FROM 1848 TO 1861. 


To which are prefixed and added Extracts from the same Journal giving an Account of 
EARLIER VISITS TO SCOTLAND, 
AND TOURS IN ENGLAND AND IRELAND, 
AND YACHTING EXCURSIONS. 
Edited by ARTHUR HELPS, 


SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 65 Cornhill. 


NEW NOVEL BY HOLME LEE. 
Now ready, 3 vols. post 8vo. 


BASIL GODFREY’S CAPRICE. 


By HOLME LEE, Author of “‘Mr. Wynyard’s Ward,” &c. 
SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 65 Cornhill. 


Now ready, § 











Just published, in 1 vol. 8vo, price 12s, cloth. 


SPRINGDALE ABBEY: 
EXTRACTS FROM THE DIARIES AND LETTERS OF AN ENGLISH PREACHER. 


“ Anamusing and interesting hbook."—/’al/ Mall Gazette, 

“It is undoubtedly a work of fiction, though the sketches are so natural and trathful that they might have been 
taken from life, and be the records of an actual experience.”—Znglish /ndependent. 

ge A most amusing, and often a very instructive book.”—Clerica! Journal, 


“ This volume is an odd mixture of fun, ham our, and shre wd sense, adroate “ecman, 


London: LONGMANS, G GREEN, and CO., Suicene row. 





Now in course of publication, in 12mo. 


THE MASTERY SERIES FOR LEARNING 
LANGUAGES ON A NEW PRINCIPLE. 


By THOMAS PRENDERGAST, 
Author of “ The Mastery of Languages; or, the Art of Speaking Foreign Tongues Idiomatically.” 


In this method the study of grammar is wholly excluded, as being antagonistic to the natural 


process. 
The following Manuals are now ready. 


HANDBOOK to the MASTERY SERIES, being an Introductory Treatise 


Price Is 6d. 
The MASTERY SERIES, GERMAN. Price ls 6d. 
The MASTERY SERIES, FRENCH. Price ls 6d. 
To be followed shortly by, 
The MASTERY SERIES, HEBREW. Price ls 6d. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO., Paternoster row. 





Just published, in royal 8vo, price 10s 6d, with 19 Plates. 


ON THE VENTILATION OF DWELLING- 
HOUSES, 


UTILIZATION OF WASTE HEAT FROM OPEN FIRE-PLACES. 
By FREDERICK EDWARDS, Jun. 
“Mr, Edwards has brought within the compass of a moderate-sized volume a careful and very interesting 


account of the multifarious arrangements which have been devised for ventilating public buildings and dwe ling 


Mr. Edwards's sugge stions on the utilization of heat from open fire-places, and his proposition for 
of houses, appear to us exceedingly practicable and well 


AND THE 


houses, 
supplying heat by warm-air channels to a number 
worthy of serious consideration.”"—Lancet. 

“Mr. Edwards goes into the whole question of ventilation thoroughly, reviewing the numerous contrivances 
and systems that have hitherto been adopted, and gives the result of his own experience und observation in « 
series of valuable suggestions.”"—uilding News, 


London: ROBERT HARDWICKE, 192 picnics 


CHAMBERS’S JOURNAL. 
37th Year. 


The Proprietors have to announce as begun a New and Interesting Serial Novel, by WILLIAM 
CYPLES, entitled 


A CHANGE OF LUCK. 


The Monthly Part for February (the first of the New Volume of “CHAMBERS'S JOURNAL ” 
contains :-— 
OUR OWN REPORTER. 
PERAMBULATIONS. 
SHUSHAN the PALACE. 
AMONG the PACIFIC ISLANDERS. 





HOME of the LOCUST. 

MAKING their GAME: a Life Drama. 
BOY SAILORS and SAILOR BOYs. 
MAXIMS by a MAN of the WORLD. 
DEEP-SEA SOUNDINGS. The MONTH: Science and Arts. 
LUBRICATION at the HAIRDRESSER'S. FOUR POETICAL PIECES. 


And the First Six Chapters of a New and Interesting Novel, by WILLIAM CYPLES, entitled 


A CHANGE OF LUCK. 


“CHAMBERS'S JOURNAL” may be ordered Weekly or Monthly from any Bookseller or 
Newsvendor in the United Kingdom or Colonies. It may also be had at the Railway Bookstalls 
The First Four Volumes of the New Series may now be had. 





STRAHAN and CO., 56 Ludgate hill. 


] W. and R. CHAMBERS, London and Edinburgh. 
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MR. DIXON'S NEW WORK. NEW BOOKS. IMP 


SECOND EDITION, now ready, in 2 vols. Svo, with Portrait of the Author, This day is published, 
Engraved by W. Hott. LAKE VICTORIA: a Narrative of 


Explorations in Search of the Source of the Ni 


Compiled from the Memoirs of Captains Spg “AN 

GRanxt. By George C. Swayne, MA 

Fellow of Corpus Christi College, Oxford, Chae. pt 

Q sSvo, with Engravings, 7s 6d. > “town — 
den! 














This day is published, price 3s 6d, wao 
BY W. HEPWORTH DIXON, LIFE of SAINT COLUMBA, the 5 
AUTHOR OF “NEW AMERICA,” &e. B soa 2 ‘French ‘sa myn ve MosTatay, Ao 
ee The CONVERSION of ENGLAND, a 
“No more wondrous narrative of human passion *Pablic curiosity is thoronghly awakened on the By the Count DE MONTALE “7.8 3 vols. 8ro, 


and romance, no stranger contribution to the literature | subject of spiritual wives, and these two handsome £ A pe 6d. az 4 Vols. ILL, 1V., and V, of the dl 
Dixon's book has been pub- | volumes, written in the most vivid, animated, and pic- ascipicetapalnnaaliay ates (ra 
torial of styles, will tell us ell that we need know about | BROWNLO eC By Mrs. Oliphant, rT 

of L 


of psychology. than Mr. 
lished since man first began to seek after the laws that 

















govern the moral and intelleetual life of the human them. 3f soem Reena ete ee ee = thes ee oor aes oe: Fels 3¥0 2s. 
, , : : ori he book, fre st ast, is just what one it actaltai arly in i. 
race. To those readers who seek in current literature moral of th PO, FFOMS ve ps ots a shina ce se ‘ ‘ary, 
‘ P a night expect from a cultivated an high-princip The Thir ‘ourtl s d 
the pleasures of intellectual excitement we commend it = ont . $e u Di hed i 1 * “t it I wen ee dade urth Volumes of Lon 
‘ a Mnglish author. Mr. Dixon has treated a difficult anc 
as a work that affords more entertainment than can be | "0? . ; : Mr. KINGLAKE'S HISTORY of th and 
} 
4 "i ae delievte subject with great refinement and judgment, INVASION of the CRIMEA, With numer of “ 
*xtracte rom a score ¢ r) Ces, s power ti Z ao i Us 
extracted from a Pr rae aut its power to and he has certainly produced a book which is caleu Maps, Plans, and Diagrams [Nearly ready don. 
me » in loan worthy th its instruetivenes y “ a 5 . PA 12 . 3 
amuse is 1 noteworthy than its instructiveness On | j.teq to absor) the attention of every intelligent reader This day is published, in crown 8vo, price 14 
matters of highest moment. ‘Spiritual Wives’ will be | .- eee ae 5 : 4 ’ 
: wie opens it.”—Star, SCIE £ ’ 2 ng. 
studied with no less profit than interest."—Aorning Post. _ | The SCIENCE of FINANCE: a Prag. 
. ‘Thousands of readers have been atiracted to the tical Treatise. By BR. H. PATTERSON, Member 
. : . he wocle of Pol 4 Seo an wily . - 
: ‘ ‘ . _ | recent public ation called *Spiritual Wives’ by the the Socety of Political Economy of Paris; Author fx 
“Mr. Dixon has produced an intensely interesting oe Age bas : se ‘ «The Economy of Capital,” &e, Cou 
, i ea} , a brilliant style iu which the theories of the various . Fel 
-eount me Oo he st remarkable manifesta- é ° = is 4 " 
account of one of the most remarkuble manifesta- | oot) sects are put forward, not less than by the| HANDY BOOX of the FLOWER pric 
ions of the modern social syste e has obtaine oe ; ve ae . i ; et ‘ , - 
tions the modern social system. He has obtained natural curiosity aroused by its tide and topie.”"—Daily GARDEN: being Plain Practical Directions for the 
his information from the best sources, sought and) qyy,., ap Propagation, Culture, and Arrangement of Plants A } 
. , ‘ J nse ail the vearr > 
secure. interviews with the chiefs of the movement, : P in, Flower Gardens ail the year round. Embracing P 
id s rel e thei ‘ : hone *We recommend to thoughtful persons the perusal ail classes of Gardens, from the largest to the a 
A the inner circle of their supporters at home . Si malle ith wPave vaaing Ra - ! 
and th 1 - i i pporte cee of these volumes as containing many pregnant reflec- smallest, with engraved Plans illustrative of the _ 
and abroad, The facts have been most carefully : s ee Sey ae vurious systems of grouping in Beds and Borders vols 
a . . tions on the histury of the movements which they By DAVID THOMSON. G mer t Lady M ¥ 
» ted, and are collates rith great ski Sut . ° P i P . s a 58 BUN, . O Baby ry ( 
colle-ted, and are collated with great skill, But what chronicle, A lithe and sinewy style, and a picturesque Nashat Haxaliton. Arobesisid and Diriston Gar “ Rou 
strikes us most forcibly is the power and reticence | ,yowledge of the most attractive literary forms, enable Author of “A Practical Treatise on the Cu‘ture of = 


: . . : » Fine nol rown S&S 
nto make his subject at once interesting and the Pine-Apple.” In crown ig ae 6 
(Eur'y in February, Sto 


in all its bearings. The style of the work is charming. | jnstructive. The tone of the composition fs rethned and 


Some of the sketches of character are traced with the | pure to a degree, There is nota coarse line or a coarse On the TREATMENT of our DOMES. Gian 
J 


with which the difficult and delicate topic is discussed i 
} Mr. I 





highest artistic skill. The scenes introduced into the | thought throughout the two volumes.”"—London Revicir. TICATED DOGS. By “MAGENTA,” Author of 
‘ . . : : ‘The Handy Horse-Book.” (ln the p : 
arrative we fay > Aowing ~)). . ine. 2 + > ° L VESS, 
narrative are full of life and glowing with colour. In “This is the most remarkable work of the season—a oe : l an 
short. there is nothing to desire as regards the manner | pook which all thoughtfal men will read with absorbed | COMPLETION of MIR. WORSLEY'S TRANSLA 


PiON of the ILIAD, 
The ILIAD of HOMER. Books XIII. TH 
to XXIV. Translated into English Verse in the 
Spenserian Stanza. By JOHN CONINGTON, M.A, 
Corpus Professor of Latin in the University of 
a lant ic oxtort, : AS 
ST and BLACKETT, Publishers, 13 Great Marlborough strect. Also a New Edition of Vol. I. of Mr. Worsley’s 
Translation of the ODYSSEY. [in the 
WILLIAM BLacKWoov and Sons, Edinbur; 
London. 


MR. SHIRLEY BROOKS’S NEW NOVEL. tat ee ; Tim 
Tiis day is published, in 2 vols. demy 8vo, handsomely bound in cloth gilt, price 21s. THE NEW NOVELS. Fu 


vo 
SOONER OR LATER. ee 
By SHIRLEY BROOKS, Author of “The Silver Cord,” “The Gordian Knot,” “The | deanie’s Quiet Life. By the The 


in which Mr. Dixon has treated his subject. Regarded | interest, and whieh will searcely startle more readers 
from « literary point of view. the work is eminently | than it charms. ‘The literary merit of the book is high: 
‘ successful,”"—Globe, ' the style the author's best.” —7he Leader, 



























Naggletons,” &c At ihe woof “St, Olave’s,”"&e. 3 vols. M: 
—— ri - “ ery page Contains some pur 3 

With Seventeen Illustrations by Georcr pu Maurier. server, 
. “ : : i : ; Ss a roughly inter rstory. The book is one to "; 
“We will ad as everybody will read a novel ration, indulges h'mself and his readers with a tremen a “ ne sas och Ort 
by Mr. Shirley . that we cordially congratulate | dous, harrowing plot, whose mystery is most dexte- | be read, wnd is sure to be admired."—Star. of 





him on the brilliant suce of his reappearance oa a | rously mtintatved throughoat.”"—Daily Telegraph. ' . " 
stage from whic! as been absent too long.”"—J//us “Itis not often that we meet with a novel of which | Norther nh Roses : a Yorkshire 
trated London N we ei truly say that the plot is highly ingenious, the Story. By Mrs. E! I. is, Author of * The Women 

«For Mr. Shirley Brooks, though claiming full seope | style is singularly brilliant, and the tone is thoroughly | England.” &. 3 ve Joh 
in conversations an ne lescriptions for t 1¢ display of his | good, but these merits are united inthe case of the book | 


rare epigrzmmiutic skill pe 1 power of clear bright nar- | now before us.”—Loadon Review, | Dora By Julia Kavanagh, » 

*.* SOONER OR LATER may bo had at all the principal Booksellers, and at all the Librarios | Author of “Nuthalie,” &e. 3 vols, L¥ert 
throughout the Country. 

: 1S ies 

BRADBURY, EVANS, and CO., 11 Bonverie street, E.C. A Hero's J Work. By Mrs. Dut 


Bs sag Hardy has written so well that her book wil 
se a numerous Class of readers.” —Times. | 


Love’ S Sacrifice. By Mrs. W. Grey. The 














NEW SERIES. Editei by E. S. DALLAS. 


ON CE A WEE K. 


| 
—_— pee e 
x 











* There is much admire in * Love's Sacrifice.” Itis : 

= Trare * TT , T . Pad 4 suyM rior 0 lit ordinary ‘ vo é les. Tue 
CONTENTS of the JANUARY PART. Price Ninopence. — = perio to - Prater with distinctiveness rn 
ON a SPITEFUL LETTER. By Alfred Tenny- | SNOWED UP.  (Illustration.) j and force, tnd the more startling incidents of the dram I 
son. | WASTE. are set forth wita excellent skill and vigoar— : 
srw oy tc - Awe lwp 1D 7 yO ‘ mewn, . 
NEW YEAR’S DAY VOWS. WITCHCRAFT in DEVON, | icest and BLACKETT, 13 Great Marlborough «tr Pr 


The ORIGINAL BLUE BEARD. |) OFFENBACH’S MUSIC. a — ; 
SHOOTING OVER a BULL-DOG. | The SIRENS MUSIC HEARD AGAIN. Just published, feap, Sve, cloth boards, price 3s 64. A 
WHAT MONSIEUR SAW in ENGLAND. ! DEATH-DEALING ARROWS. Drawn by J.’ 7QVilE INILERITANCE of OUR L 
(Illustrated. ) ; E. Millais, R.A. | | FATHERS: Plain Words about the Book © 
CURIOSITIES of SOUND, THROUGH a MATCH FACTORY. | Common Prayer. By the Rev, Wititau Baran. 38 V 











WAITING DINNER. PRETTY MARUSCHKA. Seereee Oe Ss Reege eee ny Te e 
TABLE TALK, , | Lonlon: W. W. GArpNeR, 10 Paternoster YV 
Together with the first Eleven Chapters of a New Story, 01 


wth Thousand, feap, Svo, cloth, price 2s E 


FOUL PLAY. PPWENTY-F OUR PRACTICAL SER- i 


By CHARLES READE and DION BOUCICAULT. MONS, By Rov. W. Watsiam How, M.A. 


Hon. Canon St. Asaph, Rector of Whittingham, S.arop- 





Wit! ions by G. Du Maurier, and Initials by Joun Letenton, F.S.A. Price Ninepence. | shire. ‘ 
3 3 ’ P 
— en raara ‘ > . =" | London: W. W. GARDNER, 10 Paternoster row. I 
London: BRADBURY, EVANS, and CO., 11 Bouverie street, E.C. | - ) 
} 2nd Edition, cloth circuit, feap. 8vo, price 3s 64d. § 
| 


: - — ( YERMS of THOUGHT on the SUN- , 
1 DAY SPECIAL SERVICES, By Rev. LAURES Sir 


CHAMBERS’S JOURNAL. Terriers, Perpetutl Curate of Lea Marston, 
37th Year. | Lon m: W. W. GARDNER, 10 Paternoster row 


p 2 , x x rae é a In crown Svo, cloth, red edges, price 7s 6d, post fre 
The Proprietors have to announce as begun a New and Interesting Serial Novel, by WILLIAM ANDBOK K of the L, AW of SC OT- RI 
CYPLES, entitled | LAND. By JA , 
Public I 


A CHANGE OF LUCK. | "eaistninet: ner 
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a 
IMPORTANT NEW WORKS 


\T ALL Bi \OKSELLERS AND LIBRARIES, 


e Lives of the Archbishops of 

8 reRBU RY. By WALTeR FArRQuHAR Hook, 
D. D., Dean of Chic ‘hester. Second Series, com- 
meneing with the Reformation. Vols. I. and IL, 
demy 8vo, 30s, (being Vols. VI. and VIL. of the 


wuole Work). 


A Second Edition of Sir Henry 
LYTTON BULWER'S HISTORICAL CHARAC- 
TERS: Talleyrand — Mackintosh—Cobbett—Can- 
ning. In 2 vols, demy 8vo, 30s, 


Egypt, Syria, and 
Cradle Lands: the SE thon hey HERBERT 
of LEA. Royal 8vo, with numerous ustrations, 


21s. 


London and Westminster: City 
and Suburb. By JOHN TIMbs, Esq. F.S.A., Author 
of “ ‘A Century of Anecdote,” * Club Life of Lou- 
don,” &e. In 2 vols, post 8vo, 21s, 


English B.A.’s and Prussian 


RESHMEN ; a Comparison of the Matriculation 
Examinations of the Universities of the Two 
Countries. By the Rey, G. H. D. MATHIAS, late 
Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. Demy 8yo, 
price Is. 


A Ride Across a Continent: 


a Personal Narrative of Wanderings in Central 
America. By FrepericK Boye, F.RGS. In 2 
vols. post Svo, with Tilustrations.  (/a a see days, 


Roughing It in Crete. By J. 


TILARY SKINNER, Esq.., Author of “ After the 
Post 8vo, 10s 6d. 





Storm,” &c. 


Giants and Dwarfs. oa Edwar dl 


J. Woon, Esq., Author of * Cur‘ositie Clo | 
and Watches.” In 1 vol. Sve, 10s 6d. 


THE POPULAR NEW NOVELS 
AT ALL LIBRARIES. 





A Sister's Story. (Recit d’une | 


SUR). By Mrs. AUGUSTUS CRAVEN, 


Time Will Tell. By S. 


Fuiiom, Author of “The Great Highway,” &e. 3 
vols, post Svo, 


The World Before Them. By’ 


Mrs. Moopre, Author of * Roughing It in the Bush.” 


Lord Ulswater, BY the Author 


John Falk. From the Original. 


By the Trans! ” ‘The Guardians om * Nid 
«ang Antec % vols. 


3. vols. 





RicHand BENTLEY, New Burlington street. 


STANDARD SCHOOL 
HARROW, WINCHESTER, 


The History of Rome, from the 


Earliest Time to the Period of its Decline » Dr. 
MOMMSEN. Translate i under the sanction and 
revision of the Author, including his ‘la! est correc- 
tions, by the Rev. W. Pitt Dickson, Prac han 
Introduction by Dr. Schmitz. Crown 8¥ 
Land IL, 8s; Vol. ILL, 193 64; Vol. ry. ‘(in two 
parts), 16s, 


A New Phraseological English- | 
LATIN and LATIN-ENGLISH DIc TION oh 

By C. D. YONGE. Used at Eton, Harrow, Wine 
r and Rugby, Vol. L, Engiish-Latin, 9s 6 tid; 
Yo 1. IL, Latin-English, 7s 6d; or the whole work | 
conplete, strongly bound in roan, price 15s. | 


Yonge’s P. Virgilii Maronis 


Bee EAA, GRORGICA, 00 JENEIS. ned 4 
Eton, Harrow, Winchester. and Rugby. Po. Svo, 


BOOKS USED AT ETON, | 
and RUGBY, 


r 











7 


is Gd. 


Sir a Creasy’s Fifteen 
) SIVE 3 ATTLES of the WORLD, fre 
m te k 


» Waterloo. Sixieenth Editlon, dem 
0 6d. 


ir Bawar i Creasy’s Rise and 
= ree gs “ a rage oy CONSTITUTION, 





> 7s Gd. 


RICHARD BE NTLEY, New Burlington strev 
tu Her Majesty. 


t, Pub- 


connecting What is greatest in the stir « 


MR. DARWIN’S NEW WORK. 


Now ready, with Illustrations, 2 vols. 8vo, 28s. 


ON THE VARIATION OF ANIMALS AND 
PLANTS UNDER DOMESTICATION. 

By CHARLES DARWIN, M.A.,, F.R.S., 

JOHN inlaneanss Albemarle strect. 


HINDOO FAIRY LEGENDS. 


Now ready, with coloured Illustrations and Woodcuts, crown Svo, 12s. 


OLD DECCAN DAYS; 


OR, HINDOO FAIRY LEGENDS CURRENT IN SOUTHERN INDIA. 
Collected from Oral Tradition. 
By M. FRERE, and Illustrated by C. F. FRERE. With an Introduction and No 
BartTLe FRERE. 


Author of “ The Origin of Species,” &c., &e. 





tes by Sir 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle street. 


- ere Third Edition, niet ai enlarged, Svo. 
IDEAS OF THE DAY ON POLICY ANALYZED 
AND ARRANGED. 


By CHARLES BUXTON, M.A., M.-P. 
[Th’‘s Edition is greatly enlarged, and contains numerous annotations by some of the leading 
Statesmen, Divines, &c., of the day, including Lord Cranborno, Sir S: ‘afford Northe ote, the Dean 
of Westminster, Mr. Layard, Earl Fortescue, Mr, Lecky, &e., &e.] 


~ Mr. Buxton has worked out a striking idea in rather too few woe is. Many 
in their concise hacidity.”—ASpectator. 

“Mr. Charles Buxton has just published a remark ible little book. 
little, for it is a mass of thought from end to end.” —/'a'l Mall Garette, 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle street. 


chaptors are perfe ‘tly wouderfal 


It is ouiy, indeed, in point of e'ze that itis 


Now ready, with Illustrations, Svo, 16s. 


THE MASSACRE OF ST. BARTHOLOMEW : 
PRECEDED BY A HISTORY OF THE RELIGIOUS WARS IN THE REIGN OF 
CHARLES IX. 

Based on a Personal Examination of Documents in the Archives of France. 

By HENRY WHITE, M.A. 


“Of the state of France from the commencement of | colour, character, and foree, The labour of collecting 
| the century to the terrible day of St, Burtholomew, Mr, | 8» many matcria!s from such scattered places, some very 
| White gives a masterly account. From numerous con- | obscure aud not easily searched out, is only equalled by 
| temporary memoirs and State documents he has s+leeted | the power of ¢ sombining them ina striking manner; and 
the details of a picture at once broad in its gen>ral | of the capacity to do both Mr, White has given abundant 
effect and minute in its accessories—a picture fall of life, | proof."—Daily News. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle street. 


NEW WORK BY MR. SMILES, 
This day is published, 8vo, 16s. 


| THE IR SETTLEMENTS, CHURCHES, AND INDUSTRIES IN ENGL AND AND IRELAND. 
By SAMUEL SMILES, Author of * Self-Help,” “Lives of the Engineers,” &c. 


“We cannot close Mr. Smiles's volume without 
bestow'ng on it the highest commendation for the 
admirable way in which he has collected and arranged 
his materials. He has told a story of absorbing 
interest in a most charming and attractive manner, 
and has written at once the history of a remarkable 
est subjects... He not only completes his inter- | religious movement and a very important chapter in 
narrative, but wlds to its a dicth mary of Hus guenot the annals of British manufacturing *kill.” — Daily 

+s in Buglhend, who maintain cons = ‘uously to this News, 
ie y the high character of their forefathers. "— Lruminer, 


JOHN scpeuamniste 


“Mr. Smiles has never had a subject more intimately | 
f miod with the 
establishment of new forms of industry among us, than 
in this account of the settlements of the Huguenots, 
who left France after the Reyoeation of the Edict of 
‘ costing her, it is said, upwards of a million of 






Albemarle street. 





A NEW HISTORY OF DISSENT. 


Now ready, strongly bound, 8vo, 659 pp., price 10s. 


4 HISTORY OF THE FREE CHURCHES OF 
ENGLAND. 


FROM A.D. 1688 TO 1851. 
By HERBERT 8. SKEATS, Author of * The Irish Church: a Historical and Statistical 


Review,” &e. 


ARTHUR MIALL, 18 Bouverie street, Fleet street, E.C. 


Now ready at all the Libraries, demy 8vo., Two Vols., cloth, price 21s. 


DE BONNECHOSE’S (EMILE) HISTORY OF 
FRANCE. 


With Preface written expressly for this, the Authorized Translation from the Thirtee th 
Edition (1567). Crowned by the French Academy, Enlarged, Rewritten, and brorght down to 
the Revolution of 184s, 

a ROM THE PREFACE.—* In soliciting the indulgence of the 

um to any one the right to place in deult my vers 
eft ts 1 have not bee n able in touching anon a contempor, 
I mike ho nt 9 allege in my justification the gran iit 
rian worthy of the nome shoud carefully preserve in the 
ae Ve de Bonnechoss. 


London: WARD, LOCK, and TYLER, P. 


faults, | beVeve that I have never 


reader for my 
twithstanding all my 


erity as awriter. If, ne 
eriod, to steer completely clear of reefs or rocks 
vords that have run through the centuries, and 
depths of his heart—’ I believe; that 






Paternoster 
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MACMILLAN & CO.S NEW BOOKS. 


The CONNELLS of CASTLE CONNELL. By Janer 


2 vols, crown 8vo, 21s. (This day. 


NEW and CHEAPER EDITION. 


GORDON. 


THREE ENGLISH STATESMEN—PYM, CROM- 


WELL, and PITT. Crown 8yvo, 5s. [This day. 


CHILDREN of the STATE. 


nile Paupers. By FLORENCE HILn. Extra feap. Svo, 5s. 
I 3 


“GLOBE SERIES.” 


By GOLDWIN SMITH. 


(This day. 


NEW VOLUME of the 


ROBINSON CRUSOE. 


duction by HENry KinGsiry. Royal feap. 8vo, 3s 6d. 
NEW VOLUME of the “GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES.” 


TOM BROWN’S SCHOOL-DAYS. 


by Arthur Hughes. 18mo, cloth extra, 4s 6d. 


[This day. 


(This day. 


MACMILLAN and Co,, London. 


The Training of Juve- 


With a Biographical Intro- 


With Vignette 





This day. 
THE 


“BOOK OF PRAISE ” 


Compiled and Arranged by Sir RoUNDELL PALMER, 
A—Beautifully printed in royal 32mo, cloth, limp, 6d. 
B— ” ” small 18mo, larger type, cloth, limp, 1s. 
C—Same Edition, on Fine Paper, cloth, 1s 6d. 


Also, an Edition with Music, Selected, Harmonized, and Composed by JOHN HULLAH, 


square 18mo, cloth, 3s 6d, 
MACMILLAN and Co., London, 


HYMNAL. 





Now ready, price 1s, Monthly. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 
No. 100, 


CONTENTS OF THE NUMBER, 


1. Mr. TENNYSON’S NEW POEM, “ WAGES.” 





OF MOSCOW.” 
. Mr. HELPS’ * REALMAH.” (Continued) _ 








i) 





> | 


OPINIONS.” 


2, DEAN STANLEY'S “ RECOLLECTIONS OF PHILARET 


. PROFESSOR SEELEY ON “MILTON'S POLITICAL 





. Mr. GEIKIE’S * BARON'S STONE OF KILLOCHAN.” 


or 





. Miss YONGE’S * CHAPLET OF PEARLS.” (Continued.) 


ir) 





. Mr. HULLAH'S * COLLOQUY IN GREY FRIARS.” 


™“ 





. Mrs. KEMBLE ON * LADY MACBETH.” 


D 





HEATH.” 


MACMILLAN and Co., London. 











Now ready, price 1s, Monthly, 


THE SUNDAY LIBRARY. 


FOR HOUSEHOLD READING, 
No, IL. 
THE PUPILS OF ST. JOHN THE DIVINE. 
By the Author of “The Heir of Redelyffe.” Dlustrated by E. Armit 


Part II. 
, A.R.A. 





Notice.—The SUNDAY LIBRARY will also be issued in Quarterly Volumes, 


handsomely bound in cloth, price 4s. Volume I. in March. 


MACMILLAN and Co., London, 


“DR. OGILVIE'S ENGLISH DICTIONARIES. 


DR. OGILVIE'’S 
SCHOOL DICTIONARY. 


Cloth, red edges, 5s 6d. 

“ The etymological part of the work is well done, indicating a familiarity with 
the languages from which our vocabulary is derived, and at the same time a sound 
discretion in tracing the origin of words. The pronunciation is clearly and correctly 
indicated, and the explanations, though necessarily brief, are clear and precise.”"— 


DR. OGILVIE’S 
STUDENT'S DICTIONARY. 


With about 300 Wood Engravings. 
Cloth, red edges, 10s 6d; half-morocco, 15s, 

“ This is the best etymological dictionary we have yet seen at all within moderate 
eompass. We have examined a good many etymologies, taken at hazard, and 
believe them all to be such as the best philologists, both of Germany and England, 
have deliberately accepted.”"—Spectator. 


BLACKIE and Son, 44 Paternoster row. 





REE CHRISTIAN CHURCII, Newton House, Church 
street, Kensington.—Rev. W. H. CHANNING is now preaching Two Series 
of Sermons, 
Subjects: Morning, “ Free Religious Communion ;” Evening, '*The Spiritual and 
Social Tendencies of the Age.” 
Sunday, February 2: Morning, * The Free Christian Union and Free Religious 
Communion ;” Evening, * The Broad Church and the Narrow Sects,” 
Hours of Service, 11 a.m. 7 p.m, 


9, Mr. GEORGE MEREDITH’S * THE ORCHARD AND THE 


[February 1, 1868 
a 


Ready, the FEBRUARY NUMBER, price 2s, of 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW 


Edited by Joun Morey. 
CONTENTS, 
THREE OLD YORKSHIRE POEMS. By Professor H. Morley. 
IRELAND in 1868. By T. E, Cliffe Leslie. ; 
The WHITE ROSE. Chaps. LIV.-LX. (Concluded.) By G. J. Whyte Melyill 
On the CHRISTIAN HYPOTHESIS, and the METHOD of its VERTFICar.. 
By Frederic Seebohm. : " its VERIFICATION, 
FENIANISM and the IRISH CHURCH. 
RUSSIAN RAILWAYS. By Robert Giffen. 
CRITICAL NoTICES:—SWINBURNE'S “ESSAY on BLAKE,” by 
Conway: MAGUIRE'S “IRISH in AMERICA,” by the Editor: Mf pionenee D. 
“FRENCH in INDIA.” by J. W. Kaye; MAX MULLER'S “CHIPS PRa® 
GERMAN WORKSHOP,” by E. B.' Tylor; Countess BROWNLGW! 
“ REMINISCENCES,” by George Meredith. SLOWS 
CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 


3y James Godkin, 











Si, 

TINSLEY’S MAGAZINE: an Illustrated Month) 
Conducted by EpMunpd Yates. Published on the 16th of every month y: 

CONTENTS of No. VIL, for Fesruary, ready this day, price One Shi; 

1. The Adventures of Dr. Brady, by W. H. Russell, LL.D. (with po nag 
—2. A Colonial Minister.—3, Baby Nell (withan LIllustretion).—4, Ireland i 
Irish, by Frances Power Cobbe.—5. Hermione: in Three Phases, by “ The hag 
mental.” Phase II. * Dangerous!”; ITT. Thaw.—6. Plunging.—7. The Rock Ah a 
by Edmund Yates (with an [llustration).—8, The Romance of a Glove—9. § ad, 
thing like Charity—10. Poetry and Italian Polities.—11. English Photographs, Nol, 
by an American,—12. The Hon. Alice Brand's Correspondence, No, VIL—13 ‘The 
Valentine.—1l4, The Flaneur at the Play. 7 oe 
*,* The FIRST VOLUME of TINSLEY'S MAGAZINE is now ready, price Eigh; 
Shillings, Cases for Binding may be had separate, price One Shilling onde 

pence, : 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW WORKS at all Libraries 
The LIFE of DAVID GARRICK. From Family Papers 


a4 — Published and Unpublished Sources, By Percy Frrzgerarp 

-« 2 vols. ee 

NOTES and SKETCHES of the PARIS EXHIBITION. 
1 


By G, A, SALA, Author of “ My Diary in America,” &c. 5 


1 vol., 15s, 
JOHNNY ROBINSON: the Story of the Childhood and 
School Days of an “ Intelligent Artizan.” By the Author of “Some Habits and 
Customs of the Working-Classes.” 2 vols., 21s, 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW NOVELS at all Libraries, 
The DEAR GIRL: a Novel. By Percy Fitzgerald, Author 
of “ Never Forgotten,” &. In 3 vols, 

SINK or SWIM: a New Novel. 
* Recommended to Merey,” &c. 3 vols. [This day. 

HIGH STAKES: the New Novel. By Annie Thomas (Mrs, 


PENDER CUDLIP), Author of * Called to Account,’ &e. 3 vols, 


The PILGRIM and the SHRINE; or, Passages from the 


Life and Correspondence of Herbert Ainslie, B.A. Cantab, In 3 vols, 


GIANT DESPAIR: a Novel. By Morley Farrow, Author 

of “ Hamperton the Financier,” &c. 3 vols. 

ONLY TO BE MARRIED: A New Novel. 

of » Frederick Rivers,* &c. 

The PRETTY WIDOW: A Novel. 
2 vols, 

“ We have not often met with a pleasauter novel than ‘ The Pretty Widow. "= 

Athenwum, 

CHARLOTTE BURNEY. A Novel. By K. S. Macquoid, 

Author of “ Hester Kerton,” * By the Sea,” &¢. 3 vols. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 Catherine street, Strand. 











By the Author of 


By the Author 


3 vols. 


By Charles H. Ross. 


cqpeeneiicninnienatinniniiit amen scniaicieapetniamnanati 
Price Two Shillings and Sixpence. 
UTHORSHIP of the PRACTICAL ELECTRIC TELE- 
ak GRAPH, in Seven Letters, Edited, in Assertion of his Brother's Rights, by 
the Rev. THOMAS FOTHERGILL COOKE, M.A. 
* While philosophers were playing with tue telegraph, and exhibiting itas a *possi- 
bility,” Mr. Cooke grasped the electric toy, and converted it into one of the subtlest 
and most valuable agents the world has ever bebeld."—CROMWELL F. VARLEY, Dublin 
Express, Nov, 21, 1866, (Page 69.) 
“Mr. Cooke, who, far more eyen than Wheatstone, deserves the title of Father 
of the Electrie Telegraph, will assuredly ever maintain the pre in the 
role of the scientific and mechanical benefactors of the human race. '"—Lagineeriag 
Review, Feb. 15, 1867, (Page 92.) 


Bath: R. E. PEACH. 


\ UDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY.—NEW BOOKS. 
i NOTICE.—The February List of New and Choice Books in circulation at 
Mudie’s Select Library are now ready. and will be forwarded on application. 











London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co, 








\ UDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY —First-Class Subscription, 
4 for a constant succession of the Newest Books, One Guinea per annum, com- 
mencing at any date, Book Societies supplied on liberal terms, Prospectuses 
postage free on application. 


\ UDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY.—CHEAP BOOKS. 
P| NOTICE.—One Hundred Thousand Volumes of Recent Books (Second- 
hand), and more than Fifteen Thousand Volumes of Works of the best Authors, it 
ornamental bindings, suitable for wedding and birthday presents, are now oD sale, 
at greatly reduced prices, at Mudie’s Select Library. 


LIBRARY.—CHEAP BOOKS. 
for Public and Private Libraries, oT for 
jy for the Revised Edition of Mudie’s 
» includes many of the best Books of 
—Mudie's Select Library, New Osford 








\ UDIE’S SELECT 
ae NOTICE.—Purchasers of Books 
exportation, are respectfully invited to aj 
Annual Clearance Catalogue, This Cat 
the past season at the lowest curre: 
street; City Office, 4 King street, Cheapside. 















| ONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. James's Square, London. 
4 


Founded in 1841, 

PATRON: H.R.H. the Prince of WALES—PxesipENnt: The Eerl of CLARENDON. 

1 to this Library, which contains $5,000 

- s. Subscription, 
-en volumes 





The following are the terms of admiis 
volumes of Ancient and Modern Lit 
£3 a year, or £2, with Entrance feo 
are allowed to country aul ten tv tow 
Six. Prospectuses ou applicatio: 


2 Catalog 
1038 6d, ROBERT 1 
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"onal 
CASSELL, PETTER, AND GALPIN, 


LONDON AND NEW YORK. 





———— 
Now ready (Dedicated by ex 


ARMY; 


ments. 


press permission to Her Majesty the Queen), in 2 large 
Svo volumes, price £2 2s, 

its Origin, Progress, and Equip- 
By Sir SrpBALD Davin Scott, Bart., F.S.A. 





Te BRITISH 


_ 
MH BRITISH ARMY ; 
ments 

consisting of mi 
Armour. “and Eq uly 
formation. We ane enjoy 
investigations, ant 

of the public. N« 
surprised at Hh 
ie tomes 0 of all honour. 


TORE'S s 
Edition. 


WALTER THORNBURY. 
NB—Orders are now rr weived for the 


oeily. Price, cloth gilt, 30s, 





By Sir SipBALD Dav 1D Scorr, Bart., PS. A. 
ly drawn Examples of Ancient and Modern Weapons, 

*The reader will tind these volumes replete with in- 
od perusing the 

d we we urmly commend his * 
o expense has been spared in its production, and we are not at all 
oy Majesty's gracious permission for it to be dedicate d to * her who is 
"Daily Telegraph. 


LA FONT AINE ‘S FABLES 
With G. Doreé’s L!ustrations. 
in Monthly parts, price 7d. 


its Origin, Progress, and Equip- 


With 100 Illustrations. 


result of Sir Sibbald Seott’s studious 
British Army’ to the early attention 





Cassell’s English 
Transie ated into English Verse by 
Parts L. to TX. now published, 


complete volume, which will be ready 


«This edition is the full quarto size, abundantly illustrated by GUSTAVE Dore, of 


whom splendid portrait is given with Part I 


Tt is well printed, on toned paper, 


and is in every respect a hs ndsome rand a better book than the original edition,”— 


Bookseller. 





ASSELL’S DORE 


SERIES 


(See below.) 





— ILLUSTRATED BIBLE, £8, 








pe ‘'S ILLUSTRATED MILTON. £5. 


D*" E'S ILLUSTRATED DANTE. £2 10s. 


T\ORE'’S ILLUSTRATED ATALA, £2 2s. 


_— ILLU STRATE! ) DON QUIXOTE. £1 10s. 


amd [LLUSTRATED FAIRY REALM. £1 1s. 








i S ILLUSTRATED CROQUEMITAINE. £1 1s. 


_* S ILLUSTRATED MUNCHAUSEN. £1 1s. 


—_—* WANDERING JEW. 15s. 


YALBRAITHL and 


HAUGHTON'S 








SCIENTIFIC 


JT MANUALS are now published by CASSELL, PETTER, ant d GALPIN, as under :— 





MANUAL of ARITHMETIC; 
id 


of EUCLID. 


of EUCLID, Books IV., V 





of MECHANIC Sewed, 


, of OPTICS. Sewed, 2s; 


, of HYDROSTATICS. 


of ASTRONOMY. Sewed 
of the STEAM-ENGINE. 
L of ALGEBRA, 





containing nearly 2,000 Examples. 


\L of PLANE TRIGONOMETRY. 
Elements 1, 


,of MATHEMATICAL TABLES. Se 
3s; cloth, ¢ 
cloth, 2s 6d, 
Sewed., 2 
. of TIDES and TIDAL CURRENTS. 
2s; cloth, 2s 6d. 

Sewed, 3s: cloth, 3s 6d. 


Sewed, 3s; 


Sewed, 2s; cloth, 2s 6d, 
. UL Sewed. 2 36 2 
red, 









; cloth, 3s 6d, 


cloth, 2s 6d, 
New Edition, cloth, 3s. 










Third Edition, cloth, 7s 6d. 


MANUAL of NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, Fully illustrated, cloth, 4s Gd, Just ready. 


MANUAL of NATURAL HISTORY. 


Shortly 








T. “AMATEUR C 


“Grim Realities, 





Now ready, 


MAGAZINE, for 


ASSELL’S 


SU AL, of the 
ributing to CASSELL’S MAGAZINE 
commencing in the FEBRUARY PAR 


Pall Mall Gaze tte, is 
a SERIES of PAPERS, ent tle “dl, 
, naw ready, price e Gd. 








“price 6d, 


FEBRUARY. 


CONTENTS. 


By James Greenwood, 
1 Workhouse,” 


Grim Realities. 
Author of * A Night in 
in the Pall Mall Gazette. 

Her Majesty's Service: the Confession of 
a Government Ch rk. 

Dead in ~ Street: a City Incident. A 
Poem. Matthis as Barr. 

4 








Half Dres+« 

The City Cur mpanic $.° 

The Yacht: » Poem. By T. Ashe. 
Below Freezing-Point. With [iustrations 





Bricks, and Those Who Make 
Village Hospitals. 
Poor Humanity. By the Author of “Owen: 

a Waif.” Chapters XXXV. to XLIV. 


Them. 











Lifeboats, and Those Who Man Them. 

Aunt Gamaliel: a True Narrative, With 
Illustration. 

Eccentricities of the Mentally Afflicted. 

Roundelay: a Poem. By Evelyn 
Jerrold. 

While Drowning. 
man's Life. 

Skating: an [dyl on the Ice. 

A Step on the Gravel. With Tllustra- 
tion. 

How London is Supplied with Food. 

Bonnie May: a Poem, By Hope 
Douglas. 

Recollections of Van Diemen’s Land. 


An Episode in a Sea- 


= WILLIAM LENNOX is contributing to the » QU IVER 


eries of Origir 
WEL L ING’ TON and his ST 








1] Anec lotes, entitled * 
AFF,” commencing in the FEBRU ARY Number. 





*PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS of 


ue QUIVER, for FEBRUARY, price 6d. 


CONTENTS. 


Reminiscences of Wellington, with 


Anecdotes of his Staff, By Lord | 
| The Basket of Cherries. 
| A Word upon Fickleness, 


William Lennox. 

Another Story aly yut the Queen, 
Author of “Mary Powell.” 
Illustration by G. H. Thomas. 

Religion and this Life. By the Rev. G. 
A. Chadwick, M.A. . 

Wild Flowers: a Poem. 

A Case of Real Distress. 

Music : a Poem, With Illustration by 


By the 


Inheritance 
Author of * Round 
The Best Joke of the Se: 
Sowing in gas 

J.D. Watso 
The Poor in Spi rit 
Between the Lights: a Poem. 


by the 
‘ourt,” &e. 








D. 


With | 


| Charity : 


Religion in the Home.—No, 1. By the 
Rev. W. B. Mackenzie. 


By the Rev 
W. M. Statham. 
Tempted: a Poem, 
A Minute’s Delay. 
Harrow School Chapel. By S. Daryl. 
With Illustration 

Memories: a Poem. 

The Echo of the Eagle's Nest, Killarney: 
a Poem. 

The Unexpected Visitor. 

| Three Days in Jenny's Life. 

The Pearl of Great Price: a Poem, 


With Illustration, 


With lilustrations by | Redemption not Repeated in its Revealed 


By the Rev. J. B. Owen, M.A. 
a Poem. With Illustration. 
The Kind-Hearted Fisher Boy 


Figures. 





CASSELL, PETTER, and GALPIN, 
Ludgate hil’, London; and Broadway, New York. 





NEW worn s 


A LETTER to the Right Hon. CHICHESTER FOR- 


TESCUE, M.P., on the STATE of IRELAND. By Joun, Earl Russece. 


(£arly in February. 


> 
CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY of ENGLAND, 
from the Accession of George ILL, 1760-1860, By Sir T. Erskine May, K.C.B, 
Second Edition, 2 vols, Sve, 33s, 


HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the Fall of WwW olsey 


to the Death of Elizabeth. By JAMES ANTHONY Frovpe, M.A, is, I. to 
S8vo, £7 2s. 


4 
in HISTORY. By the late Baron Bunsey, 
Translated by SUSANNA WINKWORTH, with an Introductory Letter by 
Vols. Laud LL. 8yo, 30s, 


GOD 
LL.D. 
the Dean of WESTMINSTER. 

5 


BISHOP ELLICOTT’S HISTORICAL LECTURES 


ou the LIFE of OCR LORD JESUS CHRIST. Fourth Edition. S8vo, 10s 6d, 


6 


BISHOP ELLICOTT’S COMMENTARY on ST. 
PAUL'S EPISTLES, Greek Text, with Revised Translation and English 
Notes :— 

GALATIANS, Third Edition, 8vo, 8s 6d, 
PASTORAL EPISTLES, Third Edition, 19s 6d, 


of the CREATURE, and other 


Fourth Edition, Post 


The DESTINY 
Sermons. By the Bishop of GLOUCESTER and BrisTo. 
Svo, 5s. 


8 
The ARCHBISHOP of YORK’S OUTLINE of the 
— > AWS of THOUGHT: a Treatise on Pure and Applied Log'e. 





Crown 8vo, 58 6d. 


9 


The BOOK of MOSES; or, 


Authorship, Credibility, and Civilization. 
I. Svo, los. 


the Pentatench in its 
By the Rev. W. Smita, Ph.D, Vol. 


10 


The PRIMITIVE INHABITANTS of SCANDI- 


NAVIA. By SvEN Nitsson. With an Introduction by Sir Joun LUBBOCK, 
Bart., F.R.S. 8vo, with many Plates of Figures of Remains, 1ss. 


11 
of MOTION. 


Plate and 108 Woodcuts, 


By Joun Tynpatt, 


Post S8vo0, 108 6d, 


HEAT a MODE 


LL.D., F.R.S. Third Exition, 


12 
BOURNE’S CATECHISM of the STEAM-ENGINE 
ap te Sao APPLICATIONS. Twelfth Edition, with 200 Woodeuts, Feap. 


13 


AFTER LIFE: a Sequel to “The Journal of 


Home Life.” By the Author of “Amy Herbert.” Post 8vo. [Gn Monday next. 


LESSONS of MIDDLE AGE, with some Account 
of Various Cities and Men, By “<A. K. H. B.,” Author of “ Recreations of a 
Country Parson.” Post 8vo, 9s, 

COUNSEL and COMFORT spoken from a CITY PULPIT. 
Crown Svo, 5s 6d, 

RECREATIONS of a COUNTRY PARSON. 
crown S8yo, 3s 6d. 

GRAVER THOUGHTS of a COUNTRY PARSON. By the Same. 
SERIES, crown 8vo, 4s 6d. 


By the same Author, 


By the Same. First Series, 


Finst 


NEW DICTIONARY of GENERAL BIOGRAPHY, 
2. and Chronological Index of Names. By W. L. BR. 
16 


HISTORY of the FRENCH in INDIA, from the 
Founding of Pondicherry in 1674 to its Capture in 1761. By Major G. B. 
MALLESON, 8vo, 16s, 

17 
AXEL, and other Poems, translated from the Swedish. 


By Henry Lockwoop. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


18 


and other Poems. By Evizanetit 


An OLD STORY, 


D. Cross. 16mo, 3s 6, 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, and DYER. 
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BREAKFAST 








The agreeable character of this preparation has rendered it a general favourite, 
Invigorating and sustaining, with a refined and grateful flavour developed by the 
special mode of preparation applied, this Cocoa is used as their habitual beverage 
for breakfast by thousands who never before used Cocoa. It is made simply by 


youring-on boiling water or milk. 
| g 


EPPS'S 








“Cocoa stands far higher than coffee or tea,’ Dr. Hassall says, “and contains 
aD ? A 


every ingredient necessary to the growth and sustenance of the body.” 


‘ 


This Cocoa was originally introduced by JAMES EPPS and CO., the 
Homeeopathic Chemists first established in this country, with the view of  pro- 
viding for those under treatment an attractive and pertectly reliable preparation. 
The increased consumption consequent on its adoption by the general public, has 
in no degree been allowed to interfere with that claborateness to which it may be 


said to have owed its first success. 








COCOA. 
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